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The wheat of the world is garnered by American 
harvesters. 

The clothes of the world are made on American 
sewing machines. 


The money of the world is counted on 


National Cash Registers 


These three great inventions have blazed a path 
around the earth for American industry; inspired 
confidence in American goods and_ established 
standards for all American manufacturers. 
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ject for which Washington is head- 
quarters. 
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and professional men in all walks of 
life. 
Make use of our Washington office. 
Write us upon any subject about 
which you have reason to believe we 
can be of help. Write us as often 
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Let this book 


guard your 
pantry-door'! 


























Se ee 


NE copy of The Westfield Book of Pure Foods, 
hanging in your kitchen, and referred to when 
you order from your grocer, will bar every unfit 

food-product from your house, without the least labor, 
worry or study on your part! 


Does this statement sound strong ? 





Perhaps so, but it is the simple truth. 


“The Westfield Book of Pure Foods’ 








is a handy, indexed, classified list of food- 
products, prepared by the Board of 
Health of Westfield, Mass., “the pure- 
food town” to serve as a buying-guide 
for the householder. Ten years of care- 
ful, impartial experiments have sifted 
this list of clean, pure, wholesome, honest 
foods of every sort out of the wide 
variety which confront you, as a buyer. 
Unaided, you cannot possibly distin- 
guish. The foods which /ook like the 
best are often the very worst. Guess- 
work is more likely than not to de- 
ceive you. 


With the Westfield. Book you need 
not give a thought to the bad foods 
—cleverly masquerading to fool you. 
































This Book, at one glance, tells you the 
names of several pure brands of any 
kind of food. You need only ask your 
grocer for any one of these—and al- 
most any grocer can supply most of 
them—in order to be absolutely certain 
that you are getting full value for your 
money, in foods that are foods—pure, 
honest, and healthful. 


The people who make money out of 
disguising low-grade food-stuffs, using 
adulterants, colors, flavors, and preserv- 
atives to hide their real nature, depend 
upon your buying by guess-work. If 
you know the difference between good 
foods and bad foods, they cannot sell 
you their products, If you take 
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chances, buy at random, and judge by 
looks, they can easily cheat you—and 
they do! 


The Westfield Book of Pure Foods 
makes you instantly able to know. 
So long as you let it guide your food- 
buying not one of the faked, adulterated, 
fraudulent food-counterfeits can sneak 
into your pantry. 

Send for your copy today. Ten cents 
in stamps or silver to cover the costs, 
and the coupon below, if you like, will 
bring it to you by return mail. Dont 
contribute to the food-faker any longer 

send for the Westfield Book and let 
it stand guard at your pantry-door. It 
makes you sure your food is pure. 
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There is a sense of sociability 
about this Sunday scene in 
the Fort Madison prison yard. 
No man who comes to the 
prison is put in stripes unless 
he refuses to obey the rules 


By Richard Washburn Child : 


NTIL Jaws and courts and States 
concern themselves as much with 
the man who comes out of prison as the 
man who goes in, the wardens of the 
prisons bear upon their shoulders the re- 
sponsibilities shirked by society. Some 
bear them as carelessly as society itself, 
but others are hastening the time of a bet- 
ter understanding. Suchmen as Sanders 
of Iowa remain unique only a little while 
—and they never work in vain. 





HILE this article is being written a long, 

lean, lank, sandy-haired, sinewy-armed 

man, serving a life sentence for a crime of 

violence, is in a room above the dining hall 
of the Iowa State Penitentiary at Fort Madison. He 
is squinting a keen, critical, gray eye at the result of 
his labors. The product he seeks is a set of photo 
graphs which shall illustrate the place where he lives, 
the men with whom he is associated, and the one per 
sonality toward which he has learned to look for all 
that remains to him of life. 

The old penitentiary wall is high and thick, and 
from the outside one can see broad stretches of the 
Mississippi River and the wheat fields far away on 
the Illinois shore. The ancient stone cell house, built 
half a century ago, raises its steep roof above the red 
brick smokestacked contract-labor prison factory, and 
pigeons perch on the ridge pole against the sky line 
or take flight over the new and large cell house 
across the penitentiary yard and out into the woods 
on the hillside beyond. 

This prison receives the worst that the iron hand 
of the Iowa law selects from among evildoers: here 
come the yegg, the burglar, the unregenerate “re 
peater,” the incorrigible, and the killer of man. Over 
five hundred are here to day. 

Five or six years ago this Towa pen was like most of 
our prisons. It was a place where men already pretty 
far g£one were sent to be dropped over the abyss into 
the class of the irre trievably lost. It was a fair sample 


of one of the important institutions of our civilization, 
and it represented a good deal of the brutality, the 
savagery, the ignorance, and the senselessness of the 
thing which remains to-day as our barbaric penal sys 
tem. It represented the conditions which will not 
change permanently until publie opinion, legislatures, 
and courts take as much interest in the man who comes 
out of prison as in the man who goes in. Five years 
ago in Iowa they maintained a piece of left-over Mid 
dle Ages—a little more vulgar and cruel than felony, 
a little more damaging to society than crime. 


Circus Bandmaster and Teacher 


BOUT that time they changed wardens in Iowa. 

A Up in the western part of the State was a 

school-teacher—a high-school principal. There 

are distinctions among high-school principals, and 
this high-school principal had his distinctions. 

He had been a bandmaster with a circus; he had 
played professional baseball and been an umpire in 
one of the Western leagues, and in many other ways 
he had come close to human life. His face was full 
of good nature and the eternal spirit of boyhood ; his 
body was stocky: if you looked for it you could find 
a strong suggestion of will power somewhere behind 
his bantering eves and in the lines about his mouth 
and in his thick-thumbed, powerful hands. That was 
J. C. Sanders. 

He had introduced new methods into school-teaching. 
He was not content to teach and discipline for so 
many hours a day. He made boys and girls open their 
lives to him: he opened his life to 
them. The high school was “educat- 
ing” day and night. Teachers in it 
had to match their time against the 
time of the youngsters. 

“Hard Tickets,” even in those days, 
were to Sanders like difficult game to 
the keen sportsman. The tough boy 
and the girl going in the wrong direc 
tion were to Sanders as the biggest, 
most wily, and gam- 
est fish in the waters. 
The worse they came, 
the better did this 
manlikethem. When 
he had landed the 
stubborn youth in 


He had come close 
to human life; 
his face was full 
of good nature 
and the eternal 
spirit of boyhood 





the net of his confidence, and repaired the damage done 
by unfit parents, or by unfair home life, or even by the 
crooked deal of heredity, Sanders’s spirit would throw 
its head back somewhere inside vf him and crow like 
a rooster. Sanders was having the time of his life. 
Salvage wus Sanders’s profession and he loved it. 

Bang! Out of a clear sky came the stroke which 
notified him that the board of control of the State 
Penitentiary had picked him for the warden’s job, 
had chosen him to be the custodian of the restraint 
of half a thousand bad ones. It was a strange call. 
Where are the high-school principals to say “Yes” to 
this stirring proposal? But Sanders thought of 
500 criminals—the hardest, most illusive game in 
the profession of man salvage! Furthermore, there 
was a wife. She was a thin, gray-haired, prim, keen 
eyed, straight-mouthed woman. Nowadays the pris 
oners who see her walking alone inside the jail walls 
point to her with respect and affection and say: “There 
goes the Duchess.” She was his wife, and when he 
wis offered the new chance, she nodded. Sanders took 
the job. 

Plenty were the arrangements, the rules and regu- 
lations, and the manners and customs that the new 
warden wanted to change when he came to live at 
the penitentiary Yet these were details compared 
to the one thing which Sanders, who is nothing of a 
sentimentalist, wanted to turn inside out. Perhaps 
he did not know just what irritated him most among 
the barbarisms of the big prison, but time has shown 
that the one thing which made his good, practical, 
common sense revolt was the shameful 
truth that civilization and modern 
times had galloped forward and left 
its penal system out of sight and out 
of mind. Sanders found the facts 
which exist everywhere the facts 
which made a Federal District Attor 
ney of my acquaintance withdraw 
from a prosecution of a criminal be 
cause to press that prosecution would 
have sent a young man to one of the 
States’ prisons. “From the mails he 
stole $80,” said the Federal attorney, 
“but damned if I’m going to send that 
man up to 

The whole idea seemed wrong to 
Sanders. Suppose you looked at pun 


and steal his soul.” 
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ishment from the point of view 
of the criminal law as re 
venge, as the eye-for-an-eye, 
tooth-for-a-tooth doctrine. That 
is the point of view of the law 
handed down by precedent 
through the history of our 
jurisprudence. Under that idea, 
even if we take revenge, we do 
not go the whole way and hang 
the burglar, or guillotine the 
forger. or use the ax on the 
adulterer, and put them out of 
the way conveniently: and 
when we go about taking a 
more modest form of revenge, 
we create in our prisons a man 
who is capable of doing more 
harm to us than the man who 
offended us in the first place. 
The revenge we take is costly! 

Suppose, on the other hand, 
that you looked at prisons as 
a place of safe keeping for dan 
gerous men. Is there any more 
reason for making such men 
more dangerous during their 
stay? 

Suppose you looked at pris 
ops as reformatories. Sanders 
would have laughed at you. 
“They are not reformatories,” he would have said, as 
he since has said to me; “they are deformatories.” 

Sanders had one of the direct minds. He found 
himself in charge of 500 men considered by the State 
of Iowa as the least desirable and most desperately 
dangerous ex-citizens within its borders. 


Why Not Graduate a Better Man? 


IRST of all, he could not see any reason to treat 
F them inhumanly. He believed that this was some- 
what out of keeping with civilized manners and 
customs. Furthermore, cruelty and insults neither 
added to ner subtracted from the punishment. San 
ders believes the most punishment a man gets is the 
punishment of the mind, which is made to see more 
clearly, day by day, its own wasted or perverted his 
tory, its lost chances 
Nor could the high-school principal believe that the 
State gained anything by depriving a man of his right 
to health. 
Sanders to me, “let us look at these men as 
500 machines which turn out product for 
the State. I can show you on paper 
that there is money in giving them 


“Aside from common decency,” said 


proper air, clothes, sleep, food, and 
education.” 

Finally, Sanders could not for 
his life see why 500 of the 
population, even though segre 
gated, should not be made 
better men rather than worse 
men. Salvage was his pro 
fession, and said he to me: 
“Why not try to graduate a 
better man?’ 

Go ahead and answer him 

you who believe in our pres 
ent penal system. 

I found Sanders on a het 
afternoon in June standing 
near the front porch of the ward 
en’s residence, collarless, happy 
and five men who were about him 
looked up as I came. 

They had all been discussing a carving 
on a piece of repaired furniture which had 
been put out on the lawn for the finish to dry 
the warden and the five men, who looked like those 
who sit across the aisle from you on the train or 
come to repair the leak in the roof. 

The warden was in his joy. 

“I’ve started a new department,” said he, looking 
over his eyeglasses. “We are salvaging furniture. 
Come into my cellar and I'll show you a chair which 
one of my men pulled out of a scrap heap with a rake 
I've found a lot of the boys can be used on this work. 
There goes B now to deliver an upholstery job to 
Mrs. M , down in Fort Madison. We are charging 
a little more than union prices for all outside work of 
any kind. This repair work has been a great hit.” 

“These men are prisoners?” 

“Of course.” 

“And that man?” 

“That’s C . He's been here years already for 
manslaughter. He's a lifer. He goes out every after- 
noon into the country to drive in my cow. Ha! You 
Well, this afternoon over 150 men are 
They're all around. Some 


look surprised 
outside the prison walls. 
are painting barns for the farmers eight miles out in 
the country, some are dragging roads, I've got a lot 
helping unload coal down there by that siding, some 
are delivering stuff—oh! all kinds of work. Guards? 
Let’s see. There are just three guards out to-day, 
and not one of them carries a weapon. Let’s take a 





He put a bulletin board in the dining 
room where baseball scores are posted 


walk inside the yard I want 
to show you how I get scrap 
wood for nothing from the con 
tract factory and make brush 
backs out of it.” 

To increase the revenue from 
prison product and labor has 
been one of Sanders’s great 
problems. The State of Iowa 
allowed £9 per man per month 
for all operating expenses of 
the penitentiary. Until a few 
months ago this $9 figure had 
not changed a penny during a 
period when the cost of living 
outside the prison walls had 
doubled. In order to carry out 
his idea that men should be 
provided with decent living as 
a condition precedent to their 
repair, and even as a condition 
precedent to their fitness to 
earn money for the State, the 
new warden began his cam- 
paign to increase the prison 
earning power. 

One of the worst follies of 
our penal system is the ordi- 
nary prison-labor contract. It 
is a folly from the point of view 
of the State, because the State 
sells $1 worth of available labor for 50 cents. From the 
point of view of the laboring man who is not a crimi 
nal, the sale of $1 worth of labor for 50 cents creates 
a competition which the laboring man should not be 
asked to meet. 

Many fair men believe, furthermore, that, hav 
ing deprived the convict of his liberty, it is unfair 
to deprive him of the results of his labor. They 
believe it is bad enough to send a single man out 
of prison without any savings to stand between him 
and his necessity to eat and have protection from the 
elements, but they believe it is almost a robbery of 
the innocent for the State to appropriate the earn- 
ings of convicts upon whose support women and chil- 
dren have been and are dependent. Indeed, it is 
difficult to find anywhere an honest man who will 
























Photographs by Number 8734 
The literary and historical class; a forger 
learned to write creditable lyric verses, and 
a burglar learned the history of his country 


undertake to show that the prison contract-labor sys- 
tem is not empty of fairness and good sense. 

Of course, public opinion and not prison wardens 
must remedy this state of affairs. It exists in Iowa, 
Sanders has had to make the best of it. 


ane 

To every man possible, Sanders offers encourage 
ment and opportunity to earn money for himself. In 
the case of those convicts under contract, a fair 
“task” 


proportion having completed their contract 
are urged to work “overtime” for their own gain. 


The Prisoners Run a Paying Farm 


UT many convicts by the terms of the prison con 
B tract are “rejected.” Sanders has spent wakeful 
nights devising methods of turning the labor of 
these men to the best account. The money gained pro 
vides an additional general prison income which shall go 
to increase the allowance per man per month made by 
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the State of Iowa, and thus make possible better condi 
tions for the health of mind and body of the 500 con 
victs, and a part of it goes to the prisoner himself. A 
large fraction of the men to-day are able to send money 
to those dependent upon them “outside,” or save toward 
a new start in life when they are discharged 

The first large accomplishment of the warden was 
inducing the Board of Control to buy a 200-acre farm, 
a few miles from the penitentiary. “Yes,” says a 
prisoner, “the warden and the boys pull off quite 
a rural sketch. They've spilled over now, and have 
to rent a lot of land or go shares on crops raised on 
other land. Must be working over 600 new acres, 
and cows and pigs and chickens. We boys gets 
pork, milk, fruit, and vegetables and butter oncet a 
day off'n the farm. Figure it anyhow you like, there's 
a profit.” 

The truth is that Sanders has realized that he 
must not only conceive the reforms he wishes to 
make in his eager game of man salvage, but must 
rest his reforms on an economic basis. This accounts 
for the furniture-repairing shop in his own house 
cellar, for the house-painting gang, for the farm, for 
the ice-harvesting and wood-chopping jobs in winter. 
If the warden were driving home with three or four 
prisoners and saw a man putting up cord wood, he 
would pull up the horse.and say to his convicts: 
“What do you say to taking that job on a contract— 
half pay to the prison and half to you?’ And the 
as they call themselves no matter how old 
they may be, will jump for the chance. 


Preserve the Shreds of Self-Respect 

NCIDENTS of this kind often happen; by such 
| Ways and means is the money resource of the 

penitentiary and of the convicts made larger. 

Greater earning capacity of the prison helps to 
make possible the plans that this persistent direct 
thinking, direct-acting musician, professional ball 
player, umpire, and high-school principal has in his 
mind, or has carried out already. 

One of these ideas is that the State gains little 
when it snatches from a man his last shreds of self 
respect by putting him into prison stripes. If pun 
ishment means breaking a man’s spirit, if the pur- 
pose of a penitentiary is to take a criminal and 
with malice aforethought go about making him worse 
by such indignities as clothes which are ill fitting, 


“be »y — 


ridiculous, or bizarre, then Sanders is wrong, because 
Sanders believes that the sparks of decency should 
be kept alive and if possible made to flame up 

into new manhood. No man who comes to 





the Fort Madison prison is put in stripes 
unless it be because he refuses to obey 

the rules. Then he goes into checks 
for a while. Another breach of the 
rules and he goes into the old 
stripes—the uniform which is a 
relic of the hysterical pains 
society to prevent 





taken by 
an escape. 
He abolished the lock step. 
“The more you use such cus- 
toms, the more confirmed 
criminals a prison will gradu- 
ate,” the warden will say. 
“Remember once upon a time, 
not so long ago, they used a 
surer process—a mark on the 
forehead with a red-hot iron. 
If we are wrecking men, let’s go 
the whole way and mutilate their 
bodies. It’s better than mutilating 
their minds and souls.” 
He put salt shakers and individual 
equipment on the tables in the dining hall. 
Only those who have been in prisons know 
what this meant. Prison experts said crockery 
throwing was inevitable among convicts, that a salt- 
cellar, for instance, was a dangerous weapon. Even 
the prisoners prophesied “rough house.” But Sanders, 
by a plan of his own, had assigned each of the pris- 
“Every man who loses his salt 
The salt shakers 


oners a numbered seat. 
shaker, loses it forever,” said he. 
are still on the tables. 

He put a bulletin board in the dining room where 
announcements, telegraphic news, and baseball scores 
are posted. After his long experience with men and 
music. he had learned to believe that the effect of 
music on men was good. He organized an orchestra 
and a brass band, taught most of the men how to 
play, arranged for rehearsals in the evening, helped 
men to earn money to buy music and instruments, 
and finally initiated the custom of having the 
orchestra or the band play at dinner and at supper. 

He has trained quartets of singers. “I had one 
of four negroes,” said he sadly. “Oh! it was a wonder. 
Four voices, real voices, trained together as no other 
But we lost the tenor Dy 


quartet was ever trained. : 
so it 


a pardon, then the bass got his discharge, and 
went. The last man said it sure was a shame for the 
other three to go and bust up that quartet.” 

Sanders maintains a pretty garden in the open 
space in front of the old cell house; in the winter 
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‘HE chase she leads the man into is 

in the very spirit of adventure, and 

unlike many mystery stories the solu- 

tion does not ‘‘let you down,’’ but has 
a moving interest of its own. 


« @RE you a gentleman?’ 

I started out of a daydream and stared at 

the girl on the other side of the marble-topped 

table. She was leaning toward me, a curious 

look of pinched eagerness on her face. She repeated 

in an excited whisper: “Are you a gentleman? And 
brave?” 

When I tell you that I was in a tea shop in the Clap- 
ham High Street—I think it is so called—you will 
understand that the question struck me as remark 
able. It was not as though I were an habitué of the 
Clapham High Street, and, as such, possibly recog- 
nized. I had never before, to my knowledge, been 
there—I was there only by the sheerest accident, be- 
cause a motor bus had taken me there. I bought a 
paper the moment before, and as soon as I was in 
the bus I began to read an article by an eminent 
publicist in praise of an eminent politician. The arti 
cle detailed with much eloquence the steps by which 
England was advancing, under the guidance of the 
eminent politician, toward the happy aim and end of all 
good government—that every English stomach should 
be always and adequately filled. So impressed was I 
by the writer’s eloquence, and so convinced that “the 
full stomach” was the aim and object of a wisely ordered 
life, that, when I came to the end of the article and, 
descending from the bus, found myself cast adrift in 
the Clapham High Street, I at once sought out a tea 
shop to insure that my own stomach should be ade- 
quately filled there and then. It was while I was 
playing the good citizen with tea and buttered toast 
that I was asked if I were a gentleman and brave. 

The girl must have been sitting opposite me all 
the time, though I had not 
noticed her. She was the 
most ordinary type of girl 
you can conceive, neither 
very young nor very pretty, 
nor interesting—a pale, 
flat-chested little person in 
what is called, I think, a 
rough-coat, and a little 
brown hat with a broken 
feather, both rather the 
worse for wear. You would 
have diagnosed her as a 





typist or a shop assistant 
or a council school-teacher 

as belonging, at any rate, 
to one of those innumera- 
ble little callings in which 
the middle-class girl  to- 
day manages, at the cost 
of her personality, to keep 
body and bones together. 


| DID not answer at once; 
I was not at all sure 

What to answer. The 
word “gentleman” allows 
of so ma ny definitions, 
While as regards bravery, 
although I habitually con 
sider myself a paladin, I 
do not remember ever to 
have been called upon to 
translate theory into prac 
tice. Even while I consid- 
ered, the girl rose and 
went on hastily: “If you / 
are, you will follow me at 
once,” 

I did not follow her at 
once. For one thing. I had 
hot finished my toast: for 
another, the conjunction 
of bravery and the Clap- 
ham High Street struck me 
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“You do not know 
how much depends 
upon it. Life and 
death ; and more 

a woman’s honor’ 





The Hungry 


Girl 


By Oliver Madox Hueffer 


as rather ridiculous; for a third, I was not born a 
Londoner for nothing. 

It must have been ten minutes before I left the 
tea shop, only to find that the girl was waiting for 
me. She was staring disconsolately into the lighted 
window of a tobacconist’s next door, and, as she saw 
me, her face lit up with an expression of relief that 
struck me as genuine. “You have come,” she said. 
“T am glad—I am very glad. It was good of you.” 

I tried to explain, but she gave me no time. “l’re 
tend to be looking into this window,” she whispered ; 
“we may be watched.” 

“But—I assure you 

“Hush—speak lower. There is so little time.” 

I began to feel seriously annoyed, but I happened 
to notice in the window before us a brand of cigars 
to which I am partial. The girl began again, still in 
the same excited whisper: “You are to follow me 
without seeming to. Keep at least fifty yards behind 
me. When I go into the house, wait at the street 
corner until you see me come to the window and pull 
up the blind. Then come straight to the house and 
enter. After that 

“T am extremely sorry 

“Oh, please—please! You do not know how much 
depends upon it Life and death: and more—a 
woman's honor. I beg you—I beg you—” 

“Why not apply to the police?” I suggested, but I 
wus too late. She had left me and was now hurrying 
along the pavement, eastward. There seemed nothing 
for it but to follow her in order to explain my inabil 
ity to help her. 


we can only hope 


N THE end, cursing myself most heartily for an 

ass, I was thus lured out of the main road into a 

shabby street on the south side, lined with poor 
shops and presenting a stolid front of that shabby re- 
spectability that is more depressing than actual pov 
erty. About halfway along it the girl turned off to the 
left along an even shabbier, darker, narrower street. 
I was careful to note its name—Andover Street, S. W. 
As I came to the corner the girl was already mount- 
ing the front steps of a 
desolate house about twenty 
yards from me. It might 
have been deserted, for 
there was no light in any 
of the windows, or, as I 
afterward saw, in the fan 
light over the front door. 

As I hesitated, uncertain 
what to do, the girl opened 
the door, waved a cautious 
hand in my direction, and 
disappeared within the 
house. Even the sanest of 
us, I suppose, loses his 
mental balance sometimes. 
Only thus can I account 
for the fact that I did not 
at once make all speed 
back toward civilization. 
Wait I did for a few mo 
ments at the corner, after 
ward strolling slowly past 
the house on the other side 
of the road. 


S I PASSED a lamp 

A post—they were sin 
gularly infrequent 

I was aware of a young 
man standing beneath it, 
who favored me with a 
inlevolent stare. He 
seemed of the pimply, nar 
row-chested clerk class, 
was flashily dressed, and 
had a pink flower of some 


Although I passed within 
a yard of him, I could not 
identify him more closely 
| if my life depended upon 
i 1 e . 

1 it. Having reached a cross- 
road, I turned and saun 
a tered back, this time upon 


\ 
! kind in his buttonhole. 





the side nearer the house. I looked for the young 
man as I passed the lamp-post, but he was no longer 
to be seen. 

Just as I came abreast of the house the blind of 
the center window was suddenly raised, and I could 
see the silhouette of the girl against an inner light. 
While I hesitated at the front of the steps the door 
above me opened, and she appeared, beckoning to me 
to hasten. There was nothing for it but to obey, or 
so it seemed to me. Even as I entered I heard a shrill 
whistle—of the kind the street Arab emits mysteri- 
ously by thrusting his fingers down his throat. It 
seemed to come from somewhere in the street behind 
me, and I mentally associated it with the young man 
of the lamp-post. 


the swish of the girl’s clothing as she moved 
somewhere before me. 


I te in pitch darkness, and the only sound was 


“Quick—quick !”" came from the darkness, and a 
door handle rattled to my right. I followed the girl 
into a small front parlor, dimly lit by a single candle. 
It was comfortable and commonplace enough, crowded 
to excess with furniture and knickknacks of the anti- 
macassar age, such as I had thought long since ex- 
tinct even in shabby genteeldom. My eyes fell upon a 
flat leather case—and stopped there. I could see that 
the leather case was filled, or nearly so, with some- 
thing that glittered brightly, even in the pale candle- 
light. 

Before I had time to say anything there came a 
thunderous rapping at the outer door, a succession 
of single knocks that made the very house tremble. 
Mingled with them was a sound of a heavy body 
hurled recklessly against the outer woodwork, as 
though some madman were trying to burst through it. 

There was a_ perceptible pause—it seemed long 
enough to me—during which I was conscious of noth- 
ing but the shrill whistling of the girl’s breath. If 
she were not a consumptive, I reflected even then, 
she was at least on the road to it, as indeed her 
The next moment the candle 
went out, and her hand groped for mine in the dark- 
she whispered. “It is our only chance.” 

I followed the guidance of her hand willy-nilly 
into the front passage, along it, away from the door, 
on which the knocking sounded more furiously than 
ever, down a bare wooden staircase, and so through 


physique bore witness. 


ness. “Come,” 


some kind of a room paved with stone—a scullery, 
I suppose—to a door, which the girl opened and led 
the way through it, and into a little open yard. 


Y CONTRAST to the darkness we had left, it was 
B not difficult to see about me. The girl stood, 
finger on lip, listening intently. 
“Are you armed?” she asked suddenly. 
“My dear young lady,” I expostulated, 
ally armed in the Clapham High Street?’ 
“Then take this—you may need it.” She handed 
me what felt like a revolver. “And this,” she added, 
offering me the leather case that had stood on the 
table. When I hesitated, 
breathlessly. “They must be saved 


“is one usu 


“Please, please,” she said 
whatever hap- 
pens to me,” 

“If you would only explain—” I was 
when she suddenly pushed me forward, almost vio 
lently, and closed the yard door behind her. 

“Fool—I am a fool to wait here. If they have 
thought of—it may be already too late. Quickly 


beginning, 


quickly !” 

I began to find myself infected by her terrors, and 
followed her with no more words. She led the way 
along a sort of ditch between two rows of houses, 
almost to the end. There the passage suddenly turned 
at right angles, and, after a few yards, opened into a 
thoroughfare, whether Andover Street or another I 
had no means of knowing. 

A lamp-post stood at the end of the passage, mak- 
ing us clearly visible to anyone passing along the 
street. Three men suddenly charged at us before we 
had advanced three steps in the new direction. I 
heard a sharp cry from the girl, which even then 
struck me as having as much surprise in it as terror; 
but I had no time for mental dissectien. Fortunately 
for me, one of the men came faster than his fellows. 
So blind was his rage that he, as it were, threw him- 
self at me in a heap, head foremost, as though he had 
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forgotten that he had any arms to strike with I 
thus found it easy enough to catch him fairly between 


the eyes with my fist. He was absurdly wispy, almost 


as a child might be, so that I felt some compunction 
at having struck so hard 
the wall 


He staggered back against 
and there collapsed in a heap 

I was equally fortunate with my second assailant, 
who also seemed scarcely of the stuff that garroters 
are made of. I had at no difficulty in 
ing him on top of his companion, 
third hero turned and fled for his life, his footsteps 
clanking like iron in the confined air 
walls 


ieast send 


whereupon the 
between the 


more than human not to find 
a certain pleasure in my success. I bowed and offered 
the girl my arm. “I do not think we 

need fear further interference,” I told 

her; “not, at any rate, from 
gentry.” 

We had not gone twenty steps when 
she stopped suddenly and turned her 
white face up to mine, wild-eyed. 

“You—you don’t think you 
him?” she said apprehensively. 

“I shouldn’t wonder if I had killed 
him,” I replied bitterly, rejecting an 
unpleasant vision of myself manacled 


I would have been 


these 


hurt 


for manslaughter. “I hit him pretty 
hard—if you mean the first one. The 
other 


“Killed him!” she cried in accents of 
genuine horror. 
I must go back. He—he 
the buttonhole, do you mean?” 

“The one with the buttonhole,” I 
agreed. His outrageous pink geranium 

if such it 
thing I had clearly 
‘If you mean to go back,” I went on, 


“Oh, I must go back 
the one with 


was—was indeed the one 


noticed about him. 


feeling unreasonably angry at the sug 


gestion, “T suppose there is no need 
for me to accompany you. Here is 
your property, if you will be good 


enough to take it.” I offered her the 


leather case and the revolver with a 


bow “T have done enough fighting for 
one evening,” I added when she hesi 
tated 

“No—no.” She staggered a little and 
put her hand to her head. “It would 


be madness We must go on—at once 
at once. There may be more of them 


We must go on.” 


© ON we did, she clinging to my 
{. arm and directing me through a 

maze of dark streets, growing 
steadily shabbier, twisting and turning 
so frequently back 
ward feints to make sure that we were 
not followed that I lost all sense of our 
direction or whereabouts until we un- 
expectedly main thor 
oughfare, which my companion told me 
was the Stockwell Road. 

“And now.” I said as we turned 
the corner, “we are not likely to be 
attacked here. So perhaps you would 
be good enough 

“But we are not 
There are—oh, 


and with so many 


emerged into a 


to explain 
safe yet—not at all safe,” she 
stammered there are hundreds of 
them. We must go 

By what 
conceive what custom it could look for in such a dis 


seemed to me a miracle—for I could not 


taxi passed us as she spoke I sig 
“We will drive somewhere,” I said, 


trict—an empty 
naled the driver 
more gently, for I could see that she was greatly agi 
tated: “and meanwhile you can tell me all about it.” 

“But—but—a taxi she said with a little note of 
awe and admiration. “It is so terribly— You are 


sure you can afford it?” 

I explained that, compared with manslaughter, ex 
travagance was at worst a venial sin. She got in 
meekly, while for want of a better destination I told 


the man to drive to Victoria 


She was silent for a little while I waited It 
was—it was very good of you—and brave,” she said 
at last “I—I should have been lost without you 
And then 

“And then—" I reminded her after a little 

“They—these jewels,” she said suddenly, “they were 


stolen.” 


“Tam glad that we have discovered them,” I said 


I was glad, too, to know—if any reliance was to be 


put upon her word, that is to say—that we had not 


stolen them ourselves To whom do they belong?’ 


“To the Countess Valda Tirnovski They are price 


rubies and emeralds They were 


Hand.” 


less—pearls and 
stolen—by the Black 
“Really. And how 
“It was my fault 
I—I am her foster sister.” 
“Indeed,” I 
should 


that was the terrible part of it 
said, feeling there was nothing else to 
surprised if she had 
thought 


have been less 


herself. But a 


suy. I 
be the countess 


claimed te 


struck me. Possibly I had been unjust. “The countess 


is English?’ 


Yes, of course She was a Miss Blundell from 
Lincolnshire I was her foster sister and her secre 
tary It was my fault the jewels were stolen. The 


worst of it was 
“Not hers?” 
“No were only lent to her, to wear for one 

night, by—-by her lover.” 
“Q-o-h! She has a lover, then?’ 

Her husband is a very 


they were not hers.” 


they 


‘Of course—they always do 


old man.” 
It struck me as an inadequate reason, but being 
less familiar with the private lives of the great than 


was evidently my companion, I let it pass. “And so 














1 was equally fortunate with my second assailant, 
sending him on top of his companion, whereupon 


the third hero turned and fled for his life 


“My fianeé—he—he—I 
what he 


thought he was—was only 
in the city. And all the while 


prince or a count or 


pretended to be 
he was—I don’t know—a some 
thing. And one of the leaders of the Black Hand.” 

I beg your pardon, but are vou referring to a gen 
tleman with—with the buttonhole?”’ 

Yes—you—you would never have taken him for 
for anything of that sort, would you?’ 

It is so diffieult to tell nowadays,” I replied, non 


committally “Speaking generally, I should not.’ 
Neither should I 
must be in disguise, of course 


was at a ball, I let 


I was quite deceived about him 
So—he so one evening, 
the countess, I mean 


have taken them then.” 


when Valda 
him come to see me He must 


=e I SHE countess was not wearing them?” 
“No Not that time 

Hundreds and thousands of 

Her husband worships the very 


She has so many. 


pounds’ worth 
ground she walks on. 
nothing.” 


fortunate,” I 


He denies het 


She is very said, seeing that it was 


expected of me 


Yes, isn’t she? So, of course. IT knew. as soon as 


I found they were gone, that I must get them back 
or her honor would have been lost ” 

Yos--3 ean” 

I didn’t care to go to the police either. So T set 


to work to track him down, not letting him know that 
I suspected him It I found out 
the Black Hand, you know.” 


was only vesterday 


where they meet 


In Andover Street, I suppose?” 


COLLIER’s 


“Yes. And—oh, it would take too long to tell yoy! 

but I found out they were to have a meeting to night 
to divide the jewels and that just for half an hour 
the house would be empty That was my chance. of 


course. I had a key—lI had stolen it from his pocket 
dreadful, wasn’t it? 
the jewels hid Only ] 
myself 
I had to find some one who was strong and brave and 
some one I could trust. And then I Su W 


And I felt somehow that it was 


while we were making love 
and I 


was afraid. I 


knew where he had 


knew I couldn’t get them by 
a gentleman 
one—in the tea shop. 
all right.” 

“You are very 
are at Victoria 
I suppose you are anxious to 
mind?” 

“I—I—won't trouble you any more 
I shall be quite all right 
just bus. She—she is stop. 
ping at Claridge’s Hotel—where all the 
rich people stop, you Know—and there 
is a bus that goes quite close.” 


kind,” I murmured. “But here we 
Where would you like to go next) 


relieve the countess’. 


now. I will 


hop on a 


I asked for nothing better, and was 
about to get out of the cab when she 
stopped me again. “If—if you would 
only tell me your name,” she said tim 
idly. “I, can’t ever do anything to—to 
show I am grateful myself, but I know 
that Valda, the countess—” 

If I had thought for a 
should certainly not 
my ecard, but the deed 
thinkingly, and I 
mand it back again at once. I could 
only 
across the station yard and into a bus 

that I had not laid up future trouble 
Naturally, I did not be 
lieve a word of her 


moment | 
have given her 
was done un 
could searcely de 


hope—as I watched her dart 


for myself. 
story; it only re 
mained to hope that she was a common 
liar, that I had not 


been used toward some actu 


or garden and 
somehow 
ally criminal end. I must confess that 
although I had certainly escaped bore 
dom for one afternoon, I ate my dinner 
that appetite than 
I should have expected. 


evening with less 


I was even more intrigué some three 
which time the adven 
comfortably into the 


weeks later, by 
ture had faded 
past, to find one day, awaiting me at 
the club, a 
scarfpin 


little package containing ; 


and a ecard, on which was 
written in an unformed girlish hand 
“With the Countess Valda 


compliments and grateful thanks to the 


Tirnovski’s 


brave gentleman who saved her honor.” 


It was quite a presentable little pin ij 
its way for a person who likes that sort 


of thing—a tiny 
that I 


T SO happened 
abroad on the morning 


the receipt of the pin, and did not 
return for ten the day of 
my return, as I entered the club, Willis, 
the hall porter, greeted me with a cer 
sympathetic anxiety. “A 
waiting to see you, sir,” 


ruby in a plain setting 
was called 
following 


days. On 


tain air of 
young man 
he told me. “Has called three times 
you Most important Here he is, sir!” At the same 


moment a young man burst 


Says he must see 


upon me from the innet 
gluss doors, so that there was no chance of evading 
him. It was the young man of the pink geranium! 

surprise that for the moment 
Although he 


there was no mistaking his face 


I was so taken by 


I could only stand and goggle at him 
lacked a buttonhole 
I had caught an illuminating glimpse of it at the same 
that my fist upon it Yet there 


nothing about him 


moment impinged 


seemed threatening or malicious 


rather something appealing, if not posi 


naturals 


“uny more; 


tively cringing, and, unless his eyes were 


pink rimmed, which was probable enough, he seemed 


to have been crying. 
f 


He wasted no time in superfluous greetings I wal 


you to come with me at once, sir, if you would be se 


We'll take a cab—if you wouldn’t mind, sir.” 


good, sir. 


I was still staring at him speechlessly when sud 
denly he put the back of his hand to his eves and 
sniveled unmistakably: “My Emmy’s dying, sir. The 


doctor matter of hours And she 


wants to see you, sir.” 


says it’s only a 


natural surprise 
thought you did 


‘Your Emmy?" I exclaimed it 
“Her you run off with, sir. Or 


She wants to see you, sir 


before she ” he choked 


miserably ‘to say she’s sorry. If you wouldn’t mind 
her, sir.” 
that, though I am 


greatest preoccupation wae 


sir. It would make it easier fo 

I saw a glimpse of daylight at 
wshamed to say that my 
to get out of the club before his tears and his explana 
further already | 


Willis’s 


should scandal, for 


that 


tions nrouse 


could see sharp ears were ominously 


cocked I followed him accordingly, entered the cab 
he hailed, and waited while he gave directions t@ 
the driver. Co 3 


ER’S 
you !—. 
-nhight 
n hour 
nce, of 
pocket 
t it? 
mily ] 
nyself, 
ve and 
I saw 
it was 


Pre Wwe 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


HE currency bill, when it was 
introduced, was not as good as 
it might have been, nor as it will 

be when it is finally made a law. There 
was a little evidence that in framing it 
some deference had been given to a quar 
ter where splendid ethical impulses are 
unhappily associated with economic here- 
sies. Probably the only misfortune attend- 
ing this is the fact that the Administra- 
tion will not be able to push this bill as 
energetically as the tariff bill, as to which 
it has been possible to say that any Demo- 
crat who resists it is a traitor to his party 
administration. 


The Canker of Power 


Hk McReynolds trouble in San Fran- 

cisco is the first sign of a disease 
that always menaces a party in power, the 
disposition to “oblige a friend,” to show 
a fraternal good-fellowship, by putting 
private convenience ahead of public duty. 
It was Secretary Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Labor who asked the Attorney 
General to postpone prosecution, and he 
the real culprit. This is 
a pity, for he is the first labor leader to 


is, therefore, 


achieve so high a public position in the 
United States as the Cabinet, although 
in England labor leaders have long been 
given places in the Ministry. In Secre- 
tary labor is on 
trial, and he owes it doubly to labor to 
himself that public opinion 
may concede more and more the right 
of the representatives of labor to take a 


Wilson, so to speak, 


so conduct 


high place in government. 
An Institution Outgrown 
RANK E. DOREMUS, 


from Detroit, has been made chair- 


Congressional 


Congressman 
man of the Democratic 
Campaign Committee, and Congressman 
Augustus P. Gardner of Massachusetts 
is likely to be chairman of the correspond- 
ing Republican committee. Both of these 
are exceptionally high-minded men, and 
they will put the conduct of their com 
mittees on a higher plane than ever be 
fore. But why should these committees 
exist? A member of Congress is elected 
by a small local community. For a com 
mittee, which has its headquarters in 
Washington and usually draws its cam- 
paign funds from New York, to intervene 
is inherently wrong. 


Opposition for Opposition’s Sake 


EPUBLICAN statesmen are opposing 
the consideration of a banking and 
currency bill just now as unnecessary. 
In the summer of 1908 these same states- 
men, then in control of the Government, 
passed an emergency currency bill which 
expires next vear. If there was need of 
that measure then, surely, now that it is 
about to expire, the same need exists again. 


Editing the Record 


HERE was a dispute between Con 
gressman Albert Johnson of Wash- 
ington and Congressman James Wesley 
Brvan of the same State as to whether 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


their speeches were correctly reported in 
the Record. The Speaker, intervening, said : 


The Chair will state the rule and the practice. 
If it is a speech in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term with no dialogue, the member has a 
perfect right to put in his speeches anything he 
pleases, provided he is not violating the rule by 
talking about the Senate or a Senator, is not 
using abusive language toward the President, is 
not using language offensive to any member of the 
House, and is not violating any other rule. 
When he comes to revise his remarks, he can cut 
out any part of that speech he pleases, or all of 
it, unless there is a dialogue in it, and if there is 
a dialogue involved he cannot change that dia- 
logue without the consent of the interlocutor or 
interlocutors. 


This would seem to be conclusive proof 
of what many already know, that the Con- 
gressional Record is not what it ought to 
be—a correct transcript of what actually 
takes place on the floor. 


Still Standing Pat 


HE comment of one of the few old 

Standpatters left in the 
Gallinger of New Hampshire, on the 
plan to rejuvenate the Republican party 
was this: 


Senate, 


When the time comes for reorganizing the Re- 
publican party I think we must follow the men 
who helped build the party and not those who 
helped wreck it. 

There is just the trouble with Senator 
Cummins’s plan. The Republican party 
is still in the hands of men who think as 
Gallinger does, and they have no inten 
tion of letting go. Barnes, Crane, and the 
rest are the officials of the party. They hold 
the places of power, and they hold them 
under a plan of organization devised many 
years ago to be self-perpetuating. The only 
fact that can be recorded about Senator 
Cummins’s dream is that up to date the 
scheme for rehabilitating the Republican 
party has made no progress whatever. 
Standing Firm 
eg constituents of Senator Chilton 

of West Virginia 
the beneficiaries of protection have been 
with 


besieged him—as 


besieging every Democratic Senator 
a request to oppose the Wilson-Underwood 
bill. Senator Chilton’s reply contained 
these words: 
Iam a Democratic United States Senator. 

I was elected by a party that promised to do 
something substantial to bring about real com 
petitive conditions. ... I am committed to the 
idea of tariff reform, and I will be compelled to 
defer to the decision of the majority of my party 
as to the form of the bill, but when we agree 
upon the bill I intend to vote for it. 


It is now certain that enough Demo 
cratic Senators will vote for the tariff bill 
to pass it, and if any Democratic Senators 
fail, there will be progressive Republicans 
to take their places. 


A Herring Across the Trail 


ERIODICALLY the question of free 
ing the Philippines shows its head 
in Congress. Some who bring it up are 


ardent souls who are actually distressed 


by our holding the islands. But a good 
deal of the agitation for Philippine free- 
dom originates with persons who would 
like to embarrass the Democratic party 
and put a brake on the progress toward 
a new tariff and a new currency bill. <A 
very effectual way to break up the Demo 
cratic program of important 
legislation would be to get it into a snarl] 
over the freedom of the Philippines. 
Subtle 
N AMENDMENT was proposed to the 
tariff bill prohibiting the importa- 
tion of any goods except immediate prod- 
ucts of agriculture, forests, and fisheries 


domestic 


“wholly or in part manufactured by chil 
dren under fourteen years old.” This looks 
like a humanitarian measure. As a mat 
ter of fact, nothing could have been more 
ingeniously devised to make a high tariff. 
It is safe to say that this unique scheme 
was conceived not so much by philanthro- 
pists as by protectionists. 


The Fight on the Forests 


HE beginnings of a big national con 

test show themselves above the sur 
face whenever Congress has a moment of 
leisure. There is no doubt that a deter 
mined assault on the national forests and 
conservation as a whole is planned. The 
opening gun was fired by a Republican 
Congressman, William E. Humphrey of 
Washington. In replying on behalf of 
conservation, the Progressive leader, Con 
gressman Victor Murdock, said: 


Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Humphrey] made a sensational 
speech here, in which he criticized the Bureau 
of Forestry. He went to the extent virtually of 
advocating the abandonment of the policy of 
national conservation. I want to say this 

. The gentleman from Washington yesterday 
advocated openly what the Republican leaders in 
this House, in my opinion, have nursed secretly 
for years in regard to this subject. The gentle 
man from Washington came out in the open and 
gave us his real thought upon the proposition of 
conservation, and J believe that the erpression 
he made yesterday is the belief and desire of the 
men who control the Republican party here and 
in the other body. . 

When I first came to Congress I saw what I 
believed then—and believe now—was the be 
ginning of one of the greatest national achieve 
ments that we have ever seen—certainly one of 
the greatest achievements of our generation. I 
saw Mr. Gifford Pinchot inaugurate a_ policy 
which made for a practice of national frugality 
so far as our great storehouses of natural wealth 
are concerned; and, along with that inaugura 
tion of a new policy which made for national 
frugality, I saw Mr. Pinchot, together with Theo 
dore Roosevelt, call a halt on a high carnival of 
fraud, deception, plunder, and wicked waste in 
the nation’s resources. J believed then—and ] 
believe now—that in the establishment of a great 
policy of conservation in this land, neither Mr. 
Pinchot nor Theodore Roosevelt had any appre 
ciable sympathy from the leaders in the Repub 
lican party. 


When this fight comes, about half the 
Republicans will be in favor of conserva 
tion and half against. The 
will be similarly divided. 
strange cleavages will occur in Congress 
during the next vear, and out of them will 
come something new in American polities. 


Democrats 


Some very 
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> “4 ¢. ERMANY chose a Sunday to 
J celebrate the opening of the 
new athletic stadium in Berlin, and 


dedicated the structure with what 
describes as “al 


ss ieieiiin 


WN 
WN 


sare: 


WN 


a correspondent 
most religious fervor and military 
pomp.” The Kaiser and his sons 
were among the 30,000 spectators; 
21,000 men and 


girls 


and in the arena 
women and 9,000 boys and 
paraded, drilled, and played games. 
The 1916 Olympic contests are to be 
held in this stadium, and the German 
athletes feel it their solemn patriotic 
duty to keep the prizes from being 


ma 


WSN 


carried away by other nations. 
The photograph 
glimpse of a few of the athletes and 


above gives a 


a section of the crowd at the dedi 
cation and shows in the background 


the swimming basin. The pool is 
100 meters 
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long. The release of 
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World’s Record 


HE leap with which L. shot above. The new mark 

Geohring of the Mo-_ for this event is 5 feet 5% 
hawk Athletic Association inches. This is % inch better 
broke the world’s record for than that set by Ray Ewry 
the standing high jump was twelve years ago. Geohring’s 
caught by a speed camera record was made in a meet 
and is shown in the snap- at Travers Island, June 14. 


Breaking Another 


\s 


A spectacular fall, but one in which 
neither horse nor rider was injured, 
is recorded in this unusual snapshot 
taken at the tenth annual horse show 
of the Plainfield (N. J.) Riding and 
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Berlin Dedicates a Stadium for the Olympic Games wf 1916 


Driving Club. 
against the hurdle warned the pho- 
tographer in time to catch a 1-1000 of 
a second exposure just as Lightheart 
went to her knees after the fence fell 
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flying to all 
with little 
paper rolls bearing Count von Pod 
bielski’s dedication 
nounced the news that the stadium 


10,000 carrier pigeons, 
quarters of Germany 


address, an 


was formally open 

The Count’s message was that the 
stadium should be regarded as the 
temple of a new cult; that Ger 
many’s athletes should train to serve 
the national 
“This theatre has been 
he said, “for contests of peace, dedi 


cause like soldiers 


prov ided,”’ 


cated to the development of physi 
cal strength, to the steeling of the 
will power, to fostering patriotism.” 

W. Beach Thomas, in the London 
“Daily Mail,’ calls the stadium a 
“superstadium for super-Germans 
who are to be trained into physi 
superior to that of 
bodyguard.” 


cal perfection 
Frederick the Great's 


The clatter of hoofs 
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BLUE UMBRELLA four feet Y APPEARING in Washing- _ 
wide now shelters Patrolman ton dressed in tropical white, 7 
J. C. Holmes, who, stationed direct- President Wilson again has em- 
j i, ‘vin front of the Treasury Building, braced the opportunity to establish 7 
y Y directs traffic at Washington’s busiest one of the few precedents overlooked 7 
YY and hottest street crossing Fif- by Colonel Roosevelt. The Presi- y/ 
j teenth Street and New York and dent’s hot-weather costume, which Y 
j Pennsylvania Avenues. Major Syl- was first seen on a warm day late yj 
vester, head of the District’s Police in June, consisted of a four-button 7 
Department, ordered the sunshade sack suit of white duck, white canvas 7 
y recentlywhen the mercuryfirsthoiled 7 shoes, a negligee shirt, white necktie, 7 
, up toward the century mark. If the Y 4, and turn-down collar. The Presi- Y 
j experiment is a success—and the Y dent is shown handing to a boy scout 7 
J cool Mr. Holmes says it is — other Y a message which was carried by 7 
| 2 Y ; Y 
umbrellas will be put into service Yy relay from Washington to Chicago Y 
Yy 
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As fire-prevention adviser to the cotton garment manufacturers of New York 
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SN 


City, Mrs. Sarah W. H. Christopher has become a fire chief to 15,000 girl Yj 
j operatives employed in 150 factories. Her duties include, besides the inspec- ) 
j tion of buildings, the training of the workers and their employers in fire Y 
] drills. Our photograph shows her inspecting a water tank on a factory roof VY 
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RCHDEACON HUDSON 
STUCK, Episcopal missionary 

in Alaska, had taken no vacation for 
fiveyears. Hedecidedtorollanum- 
: ber of outings into one this year by 

: 4, making an attempt to climb Mt. Mc- 
ln Wy Kinley, the highest summit in North 
Y America. Last month he reached 
the mountain’s highest peak, erected 
across there,and said a‘‘Te Deum’’ 


“BEY” GRIFFIN, fifteen years old, 

recently completed his third year as 
editor, publisher, and owner of ‘‘The Young 
American Golfer,’’ a monthly magazine 
published in Wheaton, Ill. The first copy 
of the magazine was struck off in one corner 
of a country print shop with borrowed 
type. Now it is published ‘‘by contract ’’ 
and goes to several thousand subscribers. 
The editor is still wearing knickerbockers 
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In the front row of this warm-weather group from Salt Lake City four Western 
Governors appear. From left to right they are S. V. Stewart of Montana, Joseph 
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Part of Wilson’s Program 


GOOD MAN who has made the world better by living in it 


sent us this letter: 


Eprror CoLurer’s WEEKLY : 


Because one cannot attribute to CoLLiri 
an honest and honored citizen and murder 
asperating to meet with such gross unfairness in its columns as in the editorial 
Henry K. McHare betrayed his trust shop. In a democracy we cannot 


“Serving Two Masters.” Your charge that 


as director of the New Haven Railroad in 
but a director, by getting the highest 
possible price for its product (the italics are your own), means to the reader, 
of course, that he got more than the market price, or, at least, the very highest 
price quoted in the market, or else, where 


which he was, not president at the time, 


scent? The least inquiry as to the facts in 


brokers who failed of their commission in 








Cdivcctei a aidan 


tion which large public-utility corporations have come to bear 


*s the deliberate purpose to slander 
his character, it is all the more ex- 
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the interest of the coal company of feurs and another for captains of industry. 


is the “graft” which you profess to business is itself beginning to recognize this situation is illustrated 
the case of any source other than the by the language of an announcement which we noticed some time ago 


this transaction would have shown in the “Wall Street Journal”: 


you that the “purchasing agent” whose testimony before the investigating com 


mission you quote must have known all about: 
1. That the contract for 50,000 tons of 
Iron, Coal, and Coke Company, and the Boston & Maine Railroad was the legiti 
mate development of four years’ dealings, during which the railroad company had 
and steadily increased its orders. 


thoroughly tested the coal, found it good, 


That the contract was not sought by Mr. McHare on behalf of his company, The delicacy of feeling which 
but by the railroad for straight business reasons. Morgan firm who are also Steel 


3. That instead of “the highest possible price,” the railroad, as a matter of 
fact, paid less than the same coal did then, 


+ a a ; . wali sree e6 > , 4 " 1 Vgace . 7 
tract was made, brought at the mine, less than the Boston & Maine could have ing. The interlocking directorates must go. The directors of the 
bought it for anywhere else, even with the inducement of a five years’ contract United States Steel Corporation are also directors in most of the 


for 50,000 tons a month. 


t. That the reason the coal company made this arrangement, by and with the 
advice of Mr. McHare, was that so it would be able to keep its miners at work 
right along through the slack season, inste: 
which latter is bad economy for the company as well as for the men. 

A little further inquiry would have discovered to you who Henry K. McHare 
is: a captain of industry, it is true; a director even in several concerns which Or are thev faithful to the Steel stockholders by 
count themselves fortunate in having his clear head, sound judgment, and un ; : 


compromising integrity in their councils; a 
man’s bond, with a heart as big as that of 


of his miners was wholly characteristic, and whom it is a daily benediction to enrich both the Steel Corporation and the 


know as a man and a friend. 


This is the man whom Co.Lurer’s is holding up as a grafter. In a long life Onlv 
of battling with the powers of dishonesty and greed, to which there never seems : 
to have been any let-up, I have met some men whose very personalities made up 


for it all and more; it was so utterly preposterous to conceive of anything like erated 
double-dealing in their presence, and Henry K. McHAare has ever stood in the which otherwise must come from the conflict of 
front rank of them all, not to me only, but to everyone who knows him. What two contracting corporations. 


good cause is served by abusing such a man? I have faith enough in CoL.ier’s 


to believe that it will hasten to own the injury it has done and repair it. ' 
Jacon A. Rus. from real estate, would turn out, 


We are glad to print Mr. Rus’s spirited statement that his friend is immoral use of this interlocking-directorate device. They have been 
are gli ‘int Mr. Ris’s s “l stateme ‘ . 


a good man who helps the weak. We alluded to Mr. McHare as typical 
of a situation common among captains of industry only because his 
case happened to be brought out in vivid detail by the recent investiga 


tion into the New York, New Haven & 


many men who is forced to undergo unpleasant experiences by the 
changing ethical standards of the day. And the fact that ethical 


standards are changing is one that 


into account in passing judgment on their neighbors. But we are 
compelled to insist that the moral aspect of Mr. McHare’s position 


is not altered by the fact that he is 


is a good man who helps the weak. 


feels about interlocking directorates 


coal a month between the Virginia 


; ; a transaction out of which they 
and has, every month since the con ' 


country’s big railroads. As Steel 


1d of only two or three days a week, freight rates for themselves as 


citizen whose word is as good as an) 
an ox, of whom this action in behalf 


public pay both the bills? 
under some such form 


repugnant to the common law, 


Hartford Railroad. He is one of 


all earnest people should take 


a friend of Mr. Riis or that he 
What current public opinion 
is concisely stated in a recent 


with the business of running a 
economy to the stockholders. 


number of Senator La Fo.ierre’s weekly paper: Major. Premises 


The Government investigation of Standard Oil uncovered the fact that it — ; 
2 iheg - ISSOURI 
“compelled nearly every railroad company 


at extortionate prices.” 


This is the inevitable result of the intercorporate manipulation which estab So influential are the newspapers in leading public opinion that I do not allow 
lishes a silent partnership between transportation and other branches of big myself to read them, for fear that my judgment on matters of State policy might 
business. Overwhelming proofs of these connections are found in the interlocking he changed. 


directorates which control all railroad expenditure. 
Where there is an absence of actual dishonesty, nevertheless the relationship 


has in Governor 


in the country to purchase its oil a : 
CHESTERTON in paradox. 


selves as railroad directors; then, 
Steel 
capacity, to which trust are they 
railroad stockholders by getting the rails at the lowest price possible? 


dilemma—do they fix the prices of 


Most of the big fortunes in the 


ing up of interlocking directorates. 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
directors who have no interest in coal contracts, 
any other 
railroad with safety to the public and 


coutracts, nor in bond contracts, 


man, Says: “As authorized by the unanimous vote 
of Directors, not including any members of the firm 
United States Steel Corporation has sold to J. 


on a basis of 5 1-10 per cent rate of interest.” 


pre 


we have one law for good men, such as Mr. 


ynpted 


directors to 





Nei 


for men who would use their position to line their pockets. 


the 
hei 


those members of the 


ref 


Interlocking directorates 


for cooks and chauf 


ther, unhappily, can 
McHAarG is, and another 
That big 


In connection with the Steel Corporation’s new bond issue, FE. H. Gary, chair 
of » members of the Board 
‘einafter mentioned, the 


I. Morgan & Co. $30,500,000 bonds 


rain from voting on 


profit is a sign of what is com 


directors 


as 


CGiovernment 


on 


When that 
1 be conducted by a board of 


wil 


nor 


they sell rails to them 


railroad « 


United States, 


directors. 
faithful? 


rails ;¢ 


analysis, 


oO new 


influence of big business. We think that one 
which the Wilson Administration will dedicate itself will be the break 
is done the New York, 


st 


of 


begets looseness of dealing and gross extravagance everywhere. And the want refrains from consulting his fellow citizens of 
of strict business methods and high standards of efficiency may entail as great might follow their advice, eschews good eating 


a loss to the public as absolute dishonesty. 
With railway valuation under way, we 


We must absolutely divorce transportation from all other business operations. 


, ‘ ohibit interlocki irectorates aking it unlawful for an officer or . 
P Precis a ee ee a ob haribo 9 sabe Lorimer Resurgent 
poration having financial or other business relations with the railroad corporation RUE TO TYPE runs the ex-Hon. Wituram Lorimer. Having 
There is no getting away from either the logic or the morals of this. been thrust out of the United States Senate with sufficient 
It has always been against the law for a member of the Legislature to ignominy to last a less pachydermatous individual for a lifetime, he 
have an interest in the sale of supplies to the State. With the rela now finds another field in which to disgrace himself. He has become 





are ready now for the next step. 


might be satisfied, and avoids reading books for 


be developed. 


lirectors, they make 
In this complicated 
Are they faithful to the 


getting the highest 


prices possible? Or—third and most potent horn to this tricornual 
both ud freight so as to 


railroads, and make the 


regulation as is pro 
posed by the Progressive party can interlocking directorates be tol 
; such regulation would supply that hostile and watchful check 
interests between the 


aside from those made 
to be based on the 


made by men who, as trustees for others, have let profitable contracts 
to themselves. We think this device is so fundamentally immoral, so 
that 1 
break it up—only honest and courageous courts not subject to the 


atutes are needed to 


the first remedies to 


nor in car-equipment 


Masor a chief executive who rivals 
Here is his tribute to the press: 


Reasoning from the Major premise, one wonders whether the Governor 
Missouri for fear he 
for fear his appetite 
fear his mind might 
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to the 
public there is exactly the same reason for forbidding the analogous 
practice. Many a city alderman has gone to jail for having an inter 
est in the sale of supplies to the city hall. 
in big corporations are in exactly the same position. Mr. McHare 
would not allow his chauffeur to be a partner in the garage that sells 
him gasoline, nor would he allow his cook to be a partner in the butcher 
have one law 


interest conflicting 
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the “angel” of.a consumptive-cure quack, one Perer P. DuKer, M. D 
Until the seit “cure” ran its disastrous course in the news 
papers, DuKer remained but a minor charlatan. In the enormous 
and generally misleading publicity given recently to serums, anti- 
bodies, and lymphs for the cure of tuberculosis, DuKer perceived his 
chance and boldly advanced as a notable discovery his “antiseptic 
lymph,” which he had for several years more quietly exploited as a 
product potent to cure 90 per cent of tuberculosis cases in the first 
stage, 75 per cent in the second stage, and 50 per cent in the third stage. 
By processes best known to himself, he enlisted*two powerful aides: 
ex-Senator Lorimer on the financial side and the Bennett Medical 
College of Chicago, which had never previously been involved with 
any quack, on the “scientific” side. Immediately a wide exploitation 
began. Can it be possible that, through some mysterious influence, 
LoriMER still enjoys his “pull” in Washington? An attempt was made 
io have the United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service 
undertake a serious investigation of this arrant quackery. In fact, a 
preliminary investigation was made, with the result that a report was 
rendered, recommending “that the service refuse any further inves 
tigation.” Such investigation might properly have rested upon the 
actual record of DuKker’s dupes. The Journal of the American Med 
ical Association traced down eighteen of the cases treated by DuKet 
in the last three years, with the* result of showing that nearly all 
of the eighteen are now dead. And this is the enterprise with which 
the ex-Hon. WiLiiAM Lorimer and the Bennett Medical College elect 
to associate themselves. One golden opportunity they have missed. 
LorIMER’s support would be more influential if he had a degree to 
his name. What could be more appropriate than that the Bennett 
Medical College should honor Witi1aAm Lorimer with the degree of 
Q. D—Doctor of Quackery ? 


But Who Will Control the Government? 


|’ HIS ADDRESS upon the currency bill the President spoke _ 


bravely of freeing the country from the grip of a monopoly “of 
another and more effective kind” than the tariff, viz., the monopoly 
of credit. This is to, be achieved, under the new bill, by a radical 
proposal that is to empower a Federal Board of Control to compel 
one reserve bank to discount the paper of another. This means that, 
in times of stress, this board shall have the power to take money from 
the reserve banks, say, of Oklahoma and Virginia and California, and 
give it to the banks a Wall Street. Of course the undisguised pur 
pose is to do precisely the reverse. But the power is there. And who 
shall say that it will not be exercised? For half a century, until the 
beginning of Roosevet’s régime, the interests friendly to“Wall Street’ 
have held the reins of power continuously. There was no substantial 
change under the eight years of the Cleveland Administrations. The 
great powers were men of the type of PLarr and Quay and Mark 
Hanna. They never dared to put through a bill turning over the abso- 
lute control of the national banks to a board of seven men whom they 
should name. But once in power again, would they hesitate before 
such an opportunity? In the minds of many able men, it is believed 
that the larger commercial nations face a period of severe financial 
strain. If it should be followed by widespread depression in this coun 
try, can anyone doubt the outcome of the 1916elections? Shall we agree- 
ably face the possibility of 7,000 national banks in the control of a board 
named bya Mark Hanna or the spiritual advisers of the late Mr. Tarr? 


Making Disorder Worse 


HE NEW CURRENCY BILL would, we believe, have no such 

effect as the President and the leaders at Washington imagine. 
It seems to be assumed that the national banks are the chief part of 
our banking system. They are not. There are in the United States 
over 25,000 reporting banks—possibly 29,000 in all. Only 7,400 of 
these are national banks. And the proportion of deposits and busi 
ness done is, roughly, in the same ratio. In the last ten or fifteen 
years the State banks have grown more rapidly than the national 
banks, © learly then there is now no noteworthy advantage in organ- 
ization under the Federal law. Will there be greater advantage under 
the new bill? Have any of the 18,000 State institutions indicated 
their purpose to change over to Federal control? So far from that, 
many national bankers have expressed their determination to do the 


reverse. Does this look like the “free ing of credit”? An ideal meas- 
ure 


would be that which would bring into one organization, not merely 
the 7,400 national banks, but all banks. The great need is to make 


o— 











the money that normally loans in Wall Street at from 2 to 4 per cent 
accessible to the merchant of Oklahoma or the farmer of Idaho. This 
is possible only through the system which exists in every other of the 
great commercial nations—the system of branch banks. The new cur 
rency bill, so far from achieving this, would, we believe, simply reduce 
the number of national banks and aggravate the present condition of 
#n inchoate, disjointed, precolonial system. It, furthermore, attempts 
to provide an “elastic” currency by a note issue limited to a fixed 
amount. <A scientific currency should be automatic in its expansion 
and contraction. And to leave the issue of half a billion of fiat money 
(for no new gold reserve against it is proposed) to the discretion of 
a board of seven men, agreeable to whatever régime may be in the 
saddle at Washington and to empower this board to suspend every 
sort of banking reserve at will, seems to us simply to invite a condition 
which may make our present situation worse. 
Worry 
Ppt gone y THOUGHT is virtually irresistible. All the 
4 vast edifice of modern science and industry is obviously the 
product of thought, much of it of our own time and observation. 
The birth of an idea in the human mind is clearly the one and only 
dawn of empires and revolutions, of engines, philosophies, trade routes, 
civilizations. To class worry under the head of thinking, therefore, 
seems a glaring sacrilege. Yet worry is thought, for all that—dis 
eased, impure, adulterated thought. It means an admixture of emo 
tion, of the worst of all the emotions—fear—into one’s thinking. In 
stead of concentrated, clear, serene thinking on the problem in hand, 
worry is thinking, muddied black with fear. It is about as helpful 
as Clapping the brakes upon wheels toiling uphill. Yet all the world 
is laboring under that Egyptian heaviness of the wheels, and almost 
every spirit is a spirit in the dark prison of fear. But once we grasp 
this truth clearly. once we convince ourselves that We can rid our 
thought of emotionalism, of fear, the day of our deliverance is at hand. 
And the substitution of encouraging, healthy thought, of new chan 
nels among the worn ruts, is a powerful aid. There may be failures 
and backslidings, as is customary in all mortal effort and human 
endeavor. But fear is weakened like a choking thing, and more and 
more clear and unimpeded becomes our thinking. For we realize at 
last, once for all, that where thinking cannot help us, fear certainly 
will not. And then we have worry by the throat. 


. 


Making Dreams Come True 


by IS NOT GIVEN to everyone to purchase the lost delights of 
golden-houred bovhood. But Epwarp Titpen, Chicago’s million- 
aire packer, has found it possible to retrace the Road to Yesterday 
and to reclaim from eternity at least one halevon day which, as a 
boy, he was denied A half a century ago a tanned, barefooted coun 
try lad with a big lump in his throat stood by the roadside near 
Delavan, Wis., and watched a circus caravan disappear over the hills. 
That was as near as he had ever come to seeing a circus. The red 
gods had called; he could not follow. And as his hopes faded away, 
and his visions of a sawdust ring and pink lemonade were buried in 
his heart forever, he vowed that some time he’d come back and “take 
every kid in town to the circus.” How faithfully he kept his promise, 
2,800 voungsters of his boyhood home can tell you. On a recent June 
day the boys and girls from miles around were treated to a circus, 
an aeroplane flight, and a picnic on Mr. TiLpen’s Wisconsin estate. 
Ah, and the bitterness of years was swept away by one look into their 
happy faces! They at least had not been cheated, and their wildest 
dreams had come true. That day will be written in their calendars 
in gold letters, while a correction will be made on that kept by a 
country boy fifty long vears ago. 


Work and Play 


HERE ARE TIMES when one thinks that the only thing that 

really matters is making the essentials of life better for one’s 
neighbors—above all, perhaps, in working to right industrial and social 
wrongs. Everything else in our lives—and most of the articles that go 
into the making of a magazine, and most of the words on this page— 
seems at such times froth, redundancy, trifling. And then one smiles 
in realizing that without redundancy and trifling, in word and action, 
we should never keep sane or whole; we should never understand or 
sympathize with fellow mortals; we should never be able to add our 
modest effort to the world’s real work. 
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EARLY 10,000 business and profes to make a success of a farmers’ dance j 
sional men, farmers, and laborers which wound up one section of the bee. j ; 
y Yj in eight counties of northeastern Scions of the oldest and most powerful fam Z 
P —Y Michigan made road builders of ilies of the district sweated at the road bee Z 
nS Yj themselves at five o’clock in the morning of side by side with farm hands and laborers j 
» Y a recent June Monday designated as “Bee To appreciate the full significance of Bee 7 
Y Day.” When they threw down their tools Day, one had to journey into the wilds of 7 
q Y and plodded homeward at dusk they had Presque Isle County, which is thickly set y 
Y completed an almost unbroken line of gray tled with Polish people. No longer than five y 
Y eled highway nearly 300 miles long, from years ago these people repeatedly voted Y 
y tay City on Saginaw Bay to the northern down proposals for the adoption of the ] 
y tip of Michigan's lower peninsula, opposite county and township road system They j 
Z Mackinac Island. Mile after mile of cordu cleared and worked first-class farms and y 
c Y roy, sand holes, and swamp lands had been built substantial houses, but they shut Y 
Y jj 
Y included in this stretch the day before themselves off from the rest of the world Yj 
Y If one pictures mayors of cities and by roads well-nigh impassable yj 
> Y towns, State officials, millionaire lumber These people turned out en masse on Bee Y 
Y men, and millmen slaving in the hot sun, Day. Whole towns were deserted. They j 
. G : : . = 7 GY, 
ae yh G hewing with picks and axes at corduroy closed their stores and their little cement Y 
a * , . road slabs, throwing stones, shoveling sand front banks, hung out the holiday sign, and 
Y and gravel, leading plow horses, or per set to work on the road in company with 
UY . s . s . : : 
Y forming any other of the innumerable tasks the farmers who for a day were letting 
Some of the hardy Poles of Presque Isle County Y which form part of the work of road build crops take care of themselves. The Toles 
felt that beer was a better refreshment than water y ing, one has an idea of the spirit which ani sang old-country songs as they worked, 
Y mated northeastern Michigan and made cheered by frequent drafts from a wagon y) 
Y successful the Bee Day of the Lake Huron loaded with kegs of beer to which picnic ] 
y), Shore Good Roads Association. pumps were frequently applied. ] 
Y IL. G. Dafoe, Mayor of Alpena, Mich., It is estimated that over 150,000 cubic j 
Z went without his breakfast that he might yards of gravel, sand, and earth were moved j 
Z get at a gondola car of gravel to which on Bee Day. Eight counties and forty-six j 
. _ Y he had been assigned to shovel for the day. townships were holding bees at once. Five ] 
< , Y William A. Comstock, regent of the Uni thousand teams were at work, and 750 au y, 
i GY versity of Michigan an resident 0 i tomoblies Carried workers back and forth Uy, 
: ad y y of Micl ly lent of tl bil bac 
© YG, : : P : , 848 i 
Y Milwaukee Northern Railway (in the pic from cities along the route to help the y 
. v j ture above, at the right, back turned), left farmers. Over two thousand women, some 
™ PP Y his home at four o'clock the morning of of whom walked long distances, because all 
: Y Bee Day, and the relief automobile sent the teams were busy on the bee, prepared 
“ "® re oy Ee oe Y after him by friends who thought him lost and served dinner for the men beside the Y 
~ nn We “ania Se “! Y on the road found him that evening helping road, JOHN EMMET RICHARDS. y 
UY, Y, 
Y Y 
Home cooks who aided the cause in Alpena County Y Y 
* Y 
p q 
Y 
y) 
] 
] 
y) 
j 
] 
] 
y 
| 
Yj 
| 
Y, 
> Y, yj 
GY j 
L. G. Dafoe, Mayor of Alpena (at the right), put Y 
- . —Y on , j 
in 12 hours shoveling gravel from a gondola car Yj The Bee Day workers laid hundreds of cuiverts and covered them with new gravel 
a  ShhHni> i Z y Y Y typi fitits; y CMLL _ ty wp LM j 
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Taking Motion Pictures of Life Undersea 
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 pteccear yore tube which may be ex- 


Z tended any length from 1 foot to 
7 500 feet and a windowed chamber at the 










WS 


bottom in which three persons may work 
without diving suits now makes it pos 
sible to take motion pictures of subma 


XX WWW 


ob ise whReder 


rine life. The apparatus is the inven 
tion of Captain J. H. Williamson of Nor 


"eB 


WEG. 





% folk, Va. His son, J. Ernest Williamson, 
UY - ° . 
Y who is shown entering the tube in the 


Webs 
SS 
S 
s 
s 
SS 
s 


Zi photograph reproduced above, took the te 

Y novel portrait of fish and a hook and % 

y : : : %G 
line that appears in the circle at the %y, 





right. At night electric lights (as in the 
diagram) were used and scores of fish 


* 

a 

- mr 
. 


SS 
we 
gas’ 
AAAs 


were lured near the camera by the glare. 
The younger Williamson says he soon 
will sail for the West Indies to take mo- 





tion pictures of the wonders to be found 





on the bottom of the ocean along that : Z 
; , P . “oh Z 
coast. His father will spend some time - Z 


removing sunken objects from Hampton 
Roads—an occupation at which he might 
win a small fortune. A number of an 
chors, propellers, and maritime valu- 
Y ables have never been recovered. 
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an The “Karluk 
TO SCIENTIFIC Arctic Z j 
expedition, perhaps, ever Z ZZ _ Le eC Ccddededdeccedé Y 
had so varied and ambi z y Y 
tious a program as the one Fyrom Battleship to Ice Box 7 
equipped by the Canadian Y 
Government and in charge SOUR decades have been enough to cause the t] 
of Vilhjalmar Stefansson descent of the United States ship Nipsic from 
The expedition will make its a first-class battleship to an ice box for salmon. YG 4 
final departure for the north After it had served the brief term of usefulness g 
from Nome, Alaska, July 20 granted to battleships, it became a receiving ship 
The Karluk, which our pho at Bremerton, Wash.; then a naval prison. The 
tograph shows in the harbor Government recently condemned and sold it and 
of Victoria, B. C., carries a a salmon-canning company took over the ship, 
staff of fifteen scientists of gutted it, and divided the hold into several vats 
international reputation. Be By means of a funnel-shaped hopper and a chute 
sides charting the last un the salmon will be transported from nets and 
discovered polar region, they scows into cold storage until time for encasement y 
hope to establish new trade in tin. Gig 
routes, to make mineral dis From July 10 to the end of the month great num Gig 
coveries, to collect Arctic bers of fish run from the ocean to spawn in fresh G 
flora and fauna, and to water streams. They travel inland in such num 
make further studies of the bers that the cannery companies can grasp only a 
“blond Eskimos.” small part of the golden finny wealth at their very Y 
Three years, at least, will finger’s end. The battleship ice box is now cruising J 


The Seeandbee, the largest fresh-water ship afloat, leaving Detroit on her 


maiden trip. This boat, 500 feet long, plies between Cleveland and Buffalo be required for the work. around the San Juan Island group, Puget Sound. 
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Walla Tenaka—Creek 











BEHIND the Indian’s stoic face 

there lies a kindly soul, true to 
its own traditions, dignified, aloof, but 
sometimes, as in this story, touchingly 
human and pathetic. 


tele 
Territory 


morning “Star,” 


Indian 


T was a brief item in the 
I graphed to the paper by its 
correspondent : 

(Special Dispatch to the “Star.”’) 
Muskocer, June 17, 189——Walla Tenaka, a 
full-blooded Creek Indian, shot to-day at 
Okmulgee by the Indian police. He had been con- 
demned to death for killing another Indian in a 
drunken brawl last December. His erecution was 
set originally for June 3, but the 
failed to return from his parole on that date and 
the tribal officers only brought him in from the 
hills yesterday. 


was 


condemned man 


item in the day’s 


one of many 


HE paragraph was a tiny 
accretion of news; it 
tablet tales of crime which went out into the 
world as that day’s report of life in a coun 

try where full-bloods, mixed breeds, rag-tag whites 

men of abnormal appetites for excitement, and women 
who followed them, loving and hating according to 
the mood of their men—made rich picking for the 
correspondent with a nose for sensations. Shortest 
of all was this item, for its writer saw in the news 
from Okmulgee only the prosy ending of a story com 

An Indian shot to death by 

authority of his tribal positively, the 

only shadow of interest in it lay in the fact that 

Walla Tenaka had violated his parole, had overstayed 

the leave given him by the tribal judge in order that 

he might go home, put his affairs in order, and say 
good-by to his family. 

The tired, middle-aged man who wrote the one-line 
eaption under which the paragraph was printed took 
half a minute off to show it to the young reporter 
sitting nearest him. 

“What's this parole thing mean?” the young 
asked. As the telegraph form started for the com 
posing room, the headline writer explained briefly : 


was only 


mon as rain—or death. 
government 


mau 


“Oh, they have a crazy notion down there among 
some of the tribes that an Indian never fails to 
keep his word, so they let him go home without a 
guard when he promises to show up on the day he’s 
to be shot.” 

“Huh!”"—That was all. The “Star” printed the 
paragraph, under its one-line head, and the world 


was unmoved. 


OWN at Okmulgee, a huddle of wooden build 
D ings running out from the crossing of two un 
paved streets into a prairie of rank 
Tenaka’s execution made scarcely more of a 
In justice to the people of the tiny tribal capital, 
that this Indian was only one of 
his mad, drink-created frenzy with 


green, 
Walla 
stir. 
it should be 
many to pay 
his life. 
White men evaded the officers of the law to peddle 
villainous whisky to Indians; in that Hell's Kitchen 
of a country a drunken Indian nearly always meant 
a fight—often a killing. If the affair confined 
to Indians, a trial in the tribal court followed, and, 
as a final act, the victim of the manufactured whisky 


said 
for 


was 


; é ' 
| j -.. 
Neal 
SE ee ee 


By John M. Oskison 








was led out, a little scrap of white paper pinned over 
his heart, to be shot. 

There was a 
was called whisky 


profit in selling whisky—what 
to Indians if you were not caught. 


OWN one of the cross streets, ankle deep in dust, 
D two Indian police officers marched Walla Ten 
aka. They were taking him to the council 
house lot where he was to be kept under guard until 
next morning at 
For lockup there was a squat lean-to of corrugated 
roofing iron; it attached, a rusty-gray leech, to 
the south side of the sprawling wooden council house; 
and in the hig lot surrounding the building the long 
prairie grass was tramped and yellow. In a listless 
way, a group of boys were playing ball. Mid afternoon 
of a scorching June day had made of the lockup a 


pg rod 


sunrise. 


was 


Tophet. After a sniff inside, the tired Indian guards 
marched Walla Tenaka round to the shady north 
side of the wooden council house, and the three sat 


down to rest. Through the sweat shine of their faces 


the guards radiated a vast relief at the ending of 
a wearying task; they were stout men who ate regu 
larly. 

Walla Tenaka was thin; he was not sweating. 
Looking at him, you would think of Indian runners, 


of brown Oriental 
He upright, at while 
short, dull-metal rifles across their 
shifted and fanned 
black hats. The guards 
a 25-cent “dinner” at the Gem 
fore bringing their prisoner from the town to the 
lockup, and they wanted to sleep. One succumbed, 
and then the other. Walla Tenaka noted that the hat 
of one had slipped down over his nose, and breath 
ing was becoming a noisy, sputtery affair; he ad 
justed the hat and sat back, unsmiling, to watch the 
half-dozen boys as they abandoned the ball 


fanatics perhaps. 
the tired guards 

outstretched legs 
with their wide 
themselves on 
restaurant just be 


ascetics, of 
sat ease, 
themselves 


had 


gorged 


game to go off to the creek for a swim 
LITTLE breeze crept round the corner 
of the council house from the west, 


and Walla Tenaka shifted slightly to 
on. The marching shadow 

reached out to the 
thunder clouds were 
the northwest. As 
which 


breast 
building 
Before sunset, 
from 


meet it 
of the 


yx sts, 


fence 
rolling down 
the pushing wind, ahead of 
these sudden summer smote the 
faces of the sleepers, Walla Tenaka touched 
them and spoke quietly, gesturing almost 
imperceptibly toward the storm. The 
sleepers woke reluctantly, grinned, and the 


goes 


storms, 


three got up to march solemnly through 
the public corridor of the council house 


back to the bake-oven lockup. 
Before the thunder storm broke the boys 


had come back from their swim; and one 
of them had gone near enough to the men 
to see the rifles across the laps of the 
Indian police. A conference followed in 


which the story of Walla Tenaka’s crimes, 
trial, flight, recapture was pieced out. 

“Say, he haif 
son of an 
white 


and 
could = git 
light-haired 
towhead 


uway now!” 
whispered 
Indian policeman and a 
girl from Arkansas. 

“Gee!” It 
the group to break up, though no boy spoke 
the definite fear. 


one—a 


seemed to be a signal for 


word of 





have got 
you could 


understand 


Walla Tenaka undoubtedly away. 


could 
But, standing close to him so that 


see the 
that he 
as surely 


face, you would 
you would understand it 


However, orders must be obeyed; 


serenity of his 
would not break ; 
as did the guards. 
the guards would stay by until sunrise to-morrow, and 
then join the firing squad that was to riddle the scrap 
of paper pinned over the man’s heart. 

Hardly exaltation, but surely more 
was upon Walla Tenaka. Men get glimpses of radiant 


than serenity, 


peace sometimes—a content which mortal business 
can not affect. To them, so defended, death comes 
with its bold threat and provokes only a_ tolerant 
smile. It was no longer merely a question of an 
Indian keeping his word; it seemed to be, for him, 
a sort of glorious, satisfying termination. 


Munching the supper brought from the Gem restau- 
rant, the guards seemed weary and peevish; through 
the night, as they alternately slept and kept watch 
outside the rusty barred door of the iron coop, they 
grumbled about the damp heat, the sagging cot they 
occupied by turns, boots that pinched their feet, and 
a score of other trifles. Walla Tenaka, stretched flat 
on his stomach, his head pillowed on his arms, slept 
the relaxed sleep of the tired and untroubled. 


and 
want 


alert 
seemed to 


the afternoon shade, 


NITTING out in 
S wide awake, Walla Tenaka had 
God’s daylight to soak into him—-maybe he would 
but that is speculation. Cooling night, and 
sleep, he welcomed. Things of the world had ceased 
to have importance—so he slept. 
He was to be shot at sunrise. Half an hour before, 


need 


there came four other Indian policemen, a captain 
of police, an Indian representative of the tribal court, 
and half a dozen silent, straggling citizens—there 
Was a young white-faced clerk from the town's dry- 
goods store among them. Police and officials passed 

through the corridor of the council house 


and joined the guards on watch; the fence 
enclosing the big lot stopped the stragglers. 
In the dim light which holds between day- 
break and sunrise the stragglers leaned, un- 
real, against the fence to wait. The fence 


ran east and west and formed the north- 
ern boundary of the council lot; it was 
gnawed—where the horses of the tribal 


legislators had stood tied. 


XOME one had explained the geography) 
7 of the execution ground to the white 
faced that he knew where 

to stand to get the best view. If that north 
fence had represented the line from home 
plate to third base on a baseball diamond, 
the execution place would be in a line from 


clerk, so 


first base to second, Walla Tenaka stand- 
ing on first, and the Indian policemen 
told off to shoot him standing side by side 
near second. When the sun came up t& 
shine full on the paper pinned over the 
Indian’s heart, the poor devil on “first” 
was to be “put out.” That was how they 
explained it at the hotel. It was clear 
enough to the young clerk—too clear. When 


he finally dropped off to sleep in the night 
he dreamed that the great Umpire was 
crying out, in a voice that shook the hills, 


“Play ball!’ and then the world seemed f 
come to an end with a crash that made 
him cry out in terror. It was his alarm 
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elock whirring; he got up, trembling, washed his 
face, put on his clothes, and went down to join the 
few stragglers mobilizing for the short walk to the 
council-house lot. At the fence he found himself 
peside a man whom he couldn't make out—maybe a 
Creek Indian. The man seemed to be sure that he 
had found a good place to stand. 


T was full daylight, less than half an hour to sun 

up. There was a heavy dew on the trampled yellow 

grass, and the dust wasn’t blowing yet. Some one 
inside the old barnlike council house had lit a fire and 
blue smoke was pouring from the stovepipe. One of 
the guards came out, sniffed the air, picked up some 
sticks of wood for the cookstove, and went back. 
That fenceful of men and boys stood there like posts, 
waiting and speaking in whispers. The clerk began to 
watch the horizon and speculate as to the spot where 
the sun would break its soft line; when the spot began 
to redden and shoot out light, he first removed his 


gaze from it. Soon some one began to talk in a 
sort of undertone, drawing the clerk's attention. At 
first he was not quite sure of the speaker; it was 
hard to swing his mind away from the business of 
taking in impressions. At his elbow the voice was 
growing insistent, and the clerk turned to look square 
into the face of his neighbor. But what the man said 
he couldn’t make out; he felt, however, that he must 
answer, 

“T never saw anything like this before,” he said 
at a venture. “I ain’t been here long.” Then, after 
a while: “They say he was a ball player.” He jerked 
his thumb toward the old council house. “They 
don’t play baseball, I understand—it’s a kind of 
Indian game, every fellow with a long stick 

“Um, I know,” the man answered. 

“They say he lives west of here eight miles,” the 
clerk couldn’t help going on. “I’ve seen him and his 
old woman in the store. Seen him in about two 
months ago and then again last week. They say he 
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run away two weeks ago; why didn’t they get him 
when he was in a week ago? Brought his old woman 
in the first time I seen him; that was two months 
ago, just a month after I come here. I was in Denni- 
son, Tex., before that.” 

By now the man at the clerk’s elbow had ceased to 
talk; the light was getting stronger in the east, and 
every second it seemed that the edge of the sun 
might pop above the horizon. 


to watch for it, silent now. He didn’t seé the pro 

cession out of the council house. He had got the 
idea that the sunrise was the thing to watch. The red 
disk was more than half over the edge before he 
turned his eyes upon the council house. Then, in a 
sudden panic, he realized that he was standing in 
the wrong place; already the man—he was probably 
an Indian with no negro blood—had moved along 
fifty feet toward the east. The clerk looked over 


Be IRE the sun actually came up, the clerk turned 


(Continued on page 32) 


The Man and the Mother 


of Hi 


ED-HEADED Danny McFee climbed down off 

his car as it slid into the barn and came to 

a stop with squealing brakes. It was mid 

forenoon, and his next trip was in the late 
afternoon. 

The motorman on an outgoing car leaned out with 
a friendly word and reached him the newspaper. 
Danny accepted it without effusion. He was not a 
demonstrative man. Pushing his way through a group 
of carmen, he sat down on a step near the office, 
spread out his paper in the morning sunshine, and 
began to read. 

The murders first enchained his attention; next the 
burglaries; a Senator’s speech on 
tariff revision he blinked at, then 
passed over as not being worth the 
mental travail required for a perusal. 
It was “Mother’s Day,” and there was 
a column and a half on the subject. 

Danny dimly understood it as a 
new festival in the calendar, to be 
observed by the wearing of a white 
carnation. He groped his way 
through the article, breathing stertor- 
ously, as one engaged in arduous 
labor, The last paragraph attracted 
him especially. He spelled it through 
twice. 

“T-h-e m-e-r-e w-e-a-r-i-n-g o-f a 
W-h-i-t-e  ¢-a-r-n-a-t-i-o-n i-s  n-o-t 
e@-n-0-u-g-h h-o-n-o-r t-o p-a-y y-o-u-r 
m-0-t-h-e-r o-n t-h-i-s d-a-y. G-o t-o 
h-e-r,” the writer urged; 
4-8 m-u-c-h o-f t-h-e d-a-y w-i-t-h h-e-r 
aS y-O-U ¢-a-n. M-a-k-e h-e-r a 
g-T-a-t-e-f-u-l s-p-e-e-c-h t-h-a-t w-i-l-l 
Sh-0-w y-0-u-r a-p-p-r-e-c-i-a-t-i-o-n o-f 
her g-0-0-d-n-e-s-s t-o y-o-u. L-e-t 
y-o-u-r 1l-o-vy-e s-h-i-n-e f-o-r-t-h. Y-o-u 
w-i-l-l n-e-y-e-r_ r-e-g-r-e-t i-t.” 


ANNY McFEE took off his 
visored cap and rubbed his 


head till its red thatch stood 
onend. He sighed heavily. The idea 
Was working its way in. Danny's 
head was hard and his hair thick, so 
it took a little time. 

He looked down at the white car 
nation in his buttonhole. Two 
women members of a society of some 
kind had distributed the flowers 
among the carmen that morning. 
Danny had accepted his without a 
question 


“s-p-e-n-d 


or even a “Thank you!” As we have said, 
he was not a demonstrative man. 
Danny loved his mother 


between them 


there was no doubt of it 
but in all his thirty odd years he had 
sever once told her so. As she said, he was “stiff 
im the tongue.” Now, with the emblem of the day in 
his buttonhole, he determined upon a supreme effort. 

Presently he rose, put on his motorman’s cap, and 
strolled to the corner. He stood there a moment, then 
walked down the street with the unwilling air of a 
boy accompanying his father to the woodshed. He 


** Run out an’ play now 
loike a good boy!’’ 


By C. Hilton-Turvey 


paused at the door of a trim two-story house, then 
mounted the steps and went in. 
“Who's that?’ asked a voice, 
the door of her kitchen. “Oh, ut’s you, Danny. 
early home.” 
“Yes,” said Danny, offering no explanation. 
He hung his coat and cap in the hall, and, going 
into the kitchen, sat down by the table and watched 


His mother came to 
Ye’re 


his mother paring potatoes. 

Mrs. McFee was a little round dumpling of a 
woman, with hair in which red struggled with silver 
for predominance, and it curled all over her head in 
She had small, bright blue eyes, 


tight little crinkles. 





unlike her son’s large gray ones, and she stood about 
the height of Danny’s elbow. 

“Annythin’ wrong at the barn?’ she questioned anx 
iously, her knife suspended over the potato pan 

“No,” answered Danny laconically. 


IS mother watched him furtively, but he con 
tinued to stare solemnly at her without a 


word. 


Under the steady fire of her son’s imperturbable 
gaze, Mrs. Mckee bustled about, making preparations 


for dinner. When the potatoes were dumped into the 
stew, and the cabbage was boiling briskly beside it, 
she did a little ironing, wondering “what the mischief 
had come over Danny !” 

When they sat down to dinner, Mrs. MceFee was 
even more puzzled. Danny seemed all the time on the 
point of communicating something, yet unable to get 
it out. His behavior was that of years before, when 
he used to get into scrapes at school and hadn’t the 
courage to tell her. When she heaped his plate full 
and passed it to him, in fancy she felt him the little 
boy of long ago. 

Danny balanced a piece of bread on his big hand 
and spread the butter on it. 

“It's——" he began huskily, “it’s 

“Ut’'s what?’ questioned his mother, 

“It’'s—it’s—a foine day,” finished 
Danny lamely, taking a gulp of hot 
tea that brought the tears to his eyes. 

“Sure ut is a foine day,” she 
agreed with some asperity. “But why 
wud yez have to tell me that? Don't 
I see wid me own eyes ‘tis a foine 
day?” 

Danny looked embarrassed. Pres- 
ently he made another effort between 
two mouthfuls of stew. 

“You brought me up,” he 
stolidly. 

“Who else?” demanded his mother. 
“Did yez think ye wuz an orphint in- 
toirely 7” 

Danny made no _ response. He 
looked the picture of guilt. 


IS mother leaned over the table, 
H grasping the handle of the 
teapot. 

“Have yez annythin’ on yer moind, 
Danny?” she asked with motherly 
solicitude. 

He shook his red head. 


began 


“Mebbe ye've only just murthered 
some wan,” suggested his mother with 
a twinkle. 

Danny responded to this pleasantry 
with an unwilling grin. 

“Och, well!” said Mrs. MeFee, de 
sisting good-humoredly, “sure I know 
somethin’s stuck in yer craw.  Per- 


/ 


haps when ye're ready ye'll 
At this point Danny choked vio- 
lently, overcome with embarrassment. 
His mother ran to the rescue. 

“Is this ut?” she cried, slapping his back with her 
strong little hands. “Now ye'll feel betther!” she 
added as the paroxysm subsided. 

But Danny continued constrained and uncommuni 
cative to the end of the meal 

Mrs. McFee washed her dishes, with Danny still in 
the kitchen, solemnly regarding her. 
turned over in her mind every possible reason for 


Perplexedly she 
her son’s unusual behavior Never, since she could 
remember, had he come home till dinner was ready 
for the table, and he was 4) 
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PART I 
‘THe lucidity and knowledge of hu- 


man nature that mark this article 
almost contradict its title. But if any- 
one can teach anything about salesman- 
ship, Mr. Maxwell seems singularly 
salesman 


: qualified. 
who 
free his 


HE young man contemplates 
ship as a profession may safely 
mind from the thought that the ability to 


read character is an essential qualification. 
Possibly, if a salesman could really read character 
he would also be gifted with sufficient versatility to 


apply a different method to each different kind of 
character. But who can read character? I don't 
understand my own character. You don’t under 
stand yours. How can you read mine? How can I 
read yours? The shallowest character lies too deep 
to be fathomed by the most penetrating eyes. The 
supposed manifestations of character which mark a 
long and intimate acquaintance with a given man 
are not to be depended upon. How much less can 


we rely on our superficial estimate of a stranger! 
One day on a Rock Island train I 
conversation between a grocery drummer and a hard 


overheard a 


ware salesman. The grocery man said to the hard- 
ware man: “Selling goods is all in sizing up your 
man. You can’t handle any two men alike. I read 


character at a glance.” 

Human Nature 
HE train pulled into Iowa City, and the three 
of us and a few others clambered into the 
hotel bus. Now every traveling man, who has 

been on the road long enough to qualify himself for 


commercial travelers’ accident insurance, knows the 
etiquette that should be observed in a country hotel 
bus. No matter how voluble you may have been 
aboard the train, you relapse into a gloomy silence 
the instant you enter the hotel bus. You gaze with 
unseeing eyes over the shoulder of the man oppo 
site you and surrender your mind to a painful con 
sideration of the gastronomic horrors in store for 


you at the hotel. 

At such a time no 
would venture upon any 
a contemptuous reference to the departing 
sarcastic comment on the bus driver and his 
or a self-commiserating estimate of the hardships of 
a traveling man’s life. 

This grocery drummer was no exception to the ex 


but a drummer 
form of conversation beyond 


one grocery 


train, a 
vehicle 


ception, and after he had set fire to a cigar and recoy 
ered his suit case, which had bounced off the seat on 


to the toes of a_ bilious-looking Marshall 
Field carpet and curtain man, he resumed 
his appreciation of himself. “Human nature,” 
he observed, “is pretty much the same the 


world over—even down in Washington County 
among the ‘Aw-mish.’ I now 
that they all fall for.” 


got a system 


Sut what he said wasn’t so foolish after 
all. This chap was very close to a great 


truth. He was close to it without compre- 
hending what the truth is. 


The Truth About Salesmanship 


UMAN nature is pretty much the same 
H the world over—the United States over, 
at least. On the other hand, none of us 

are exactly alike in tempera 
ment. <A salesman who had five hundred 
potential customers, and could read their 
characters and adapt his methods to the char- 
acter of each, would have five hundred differ- 
ent methods—a different method for every 
customer. Manifestly no traveling man could 
have five hundred different methods. I have 
known one who had as many as five. 
One method is the limit of 

the average salesman if you 


character or 


hever 


The reminiscences of 


correctly define the word 
the veteran salesman “method.” 
are calculated to im- a : ; 
There are lots of good 
press one that he 
salesmen, but scarcely any 


has learned the secret 
who can really tell you any 


thing about 
example of a 


salesmanship. 


the poverty-stricken and 


Take 


unsuccessful lawyer, and compare him with the best 


worst 


highly paid salesman. 


the poor lawyer probably 


example of a flourishing and 
You will find that 
twice as much about law 


knows 
as the good salesman knows 
Make the same comparison with 
architects, dentists, actors, and 
even chorus men, for a chorus man 


about salesmanship. 
doctors, engineers, 
chorus men—yes, 
has to know more about salesmanship. 
Have I a 
I am a 
managing 
think, 
roast 


Indeed, 
my trick at 


managing 


salesmen ? 
I’ve 
through with 


grudge against ho, 


myself. done 
them. I'm 
but T'll 


salesmen, 


salesman 
sales 

salesman. 
Don't 


men, I cease to be a 
When I 
forget that. 

I have been a salesman quite a number of years. I 
what is more im 
Yet I don't 


hever 


I'm roasting myself. 


think and dream salesmanship and 
portant to me—lI live by 
know very much about it. 

But, little as I know, I shan’t be able to tell you as 
for a man can’t tell all he 


salesmanship. 


knows 


know, 


much as I 
















The most cynical buyer cannot avoid a distinct 
feeling of interest in any object that is placed 
in his hands—even if it is merely a coffee bean 


*The second is infinitely more difficult. 
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Salesmanship — Rule-of- 
Thumb Science By W. Maxwell 


about selling goods without an honest and just analy- 
sis of himself. And who is capable of that? 

Realize this and you grasp the hopelessness of learn- 
ing much about salesmanship from the recounted ex. 
periences of others. A sale is a contract. One of the 
driest and accordingly one of the most authoritative 
legal commentators the world has ever known, in part 
defines a contract as a “meeting of minds.” There. 
fore, knowing how to be a salesman would seem to 
consist in knowing how to make minds meet—your 
mind and your customer’s mind. Dves anyone know 
how? The reminiscences of the veteran salesman are 
calculated to impress one that he has learned the 
secret. But reminiscence nearly always recounts sue- 
cesses and touches lightly or not at all upon failures, 
As an example of that I commend to your notice Mr 
Thomas Lawson's recent review of his services to the 
speculating public. 

However, there are two desirable qualifications in a 
salesman which are perhaps responsible for the mis- 
taken theory that an experienced salesman becomes 
able to read character. The first is the ability of the 
salesman to adapt the method of his approach to the 
apparent temperament of his customer. The second 
is the curious faculty of divining the proper time to 
risk everything on the “closing talk.” The first is 
enough explained and easily enough acquired. 
soth will be 


easily 


touched upon in their proper places. 

Now, I have gone as far as I can without dividing 
a sale into its four severable parts. This division is 
imperative to an intelligent consideration of the sub- 
ject of salesmanship. It is even more important to the 
actual making of a sale. The projection of your mind 
to a successful meeting with another human mind re- 
quires the accomplishment of four distinct steps with 
your auditor: First, you must gain his undivided at- 
tention. Second, you must arouse his definite interest. 
Third, you must create an unqualified belief in and 
accord with your statements. Fourth, when you have 
removed all quibbles and doubts from his mind, you 
must replace them instantly with an impelling reso- 
lution to do the thing you ask. 


The Psychological Moment 


HESE four steps, whether accomplished by the 
salesman’s skill alone or aided by the cus 


tomer’s previous deliberations or some freak 
of circumstance, must occur in every sale. It is im- 
portant that the salesman be sure the first step is 


accomplished before he essays the second; the second 
before he attempts the third; and, above all else, he 
must proceed to the final step at precisely the proper 
moment—the psychological moment, if you will. 

As a rule a traveling salesman who is about to take 
to the road with a new line of goods does not plan in 
advance the precise manner in which he will present 
ask him what methods he 
intends to pursue, he is likely 


his proposition. If you 


to say: “It all depends on 
the man I’m trying to sell. 
I'll probably have to handle 


each case differently.” 

What he really 
outline in his mind the talking 
points which he believes will 
be effective. When he reaches 
his first prospective customer 
he makes many of 
these points as he remembers 
opportunity te 


does is to 


use of as 


or finds an 
The salesman’s in 
agined handling of each case 
“according to the man” 1s 
largely a delusion. ‘The sales 
man doesn’t handle the 
“man.” The “man” handles 
the salesman because the lat 


present. 





ter has not worked out and 
rehearsed a definite plan of 
action. After a salesman has 
interviewed a of 
potential buyers, he evolves 4 
more or less uniform method 
of presenting his subject. 
This is what he calls the re 
sult of his experience. But 
it must be remembered that 
experience not knowledge until it 
fused with thought in the crucible of analysis and Te 
flection. I have no hesitation in (¢ 1 page 29 
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The Game’s Greatest Infield 


N THE midst of a rabid midsummer pennant dis- 
cussion two experts suddenly switched into a 
heated argument as to which was the greatest 


infield that ever played—the Chicago Cubs with 
Chance, Evers, Tinker, and Steinfeldt, or Mack’s Ath- 
letics with McInnis, Collins, Barry, and Baker. 

The rebuttal was finally put up to us, and we in 
turn passed it along to Dan Brouthers, who has been 
a good bit closer to ringside and who should know. 

Daniel has been on some fair infields himself. He 
hit .419 for the old Detroit clan of 1887 with a 
quartet embracing Brouthers, Richardson, Rowe, and 
White. He hit .344 for the Baltimore infield of 1894, 
which embraced Brouthers, Reitz, Jennings, and Mc 
Graw. He has played on the best and has seen the 
others pass in parade before him, year after year. 

“Why,” commented Big Dan, “a choice between Cubs 
and Athletics for the greatest infield? They were 
both good, and the Athletics are still in harness. But 
neither ranks as the best—not for me when I think 
of that Boston infield of 1897 with Fred Tenney at 
first, Bobby Lowe at second, Herman Long at short, 
and Jimmy Collins at third. 

“This is the one greatest infield of the game—the 
best combination of batting and fielding power, brains, 
speed, and smoothness. It has them all beaten, and 
I doubt if its equal will ever be gathered together 
again. There wasn’t an angle of the game at which 
they were not stars. All four batted above .315, with 
fielding averages around .950. They worked without 
a slip—without a break—and in all the time I watched 
them play I never saw even a touch of bone-head 
work. There was no angle of the game at which all 
four were not stars. They may have had no more 
power than the Athletics’ four and but little more 
smoothness than the Cubs, but in the combination of 
all things that go to make up a perfect infield ma 
chine they must be set out in front of the others with 
something to spare. Tenney, Lowe, Long, and Collins 
ask anyone who saw this four in their prime whether 
or not I’m right?” 

As between the old Cub infield, now scattered to 
the eternal winds, and the Athletic quartet, the 
former was a smoother-running machine, but jt 
lacked the crashing wallop which has always 
graced the Mackian avalanche. One had the edge 
in alertness, the other leads with the punch. Be 
tween these rival qualities the competition in the 
way of supremacy is still a matter for open debate. 


‘“‘The Amateur Gentleman’”’ 
yr Who is Sterrett?’ inquired an 


out-of-town visitor in the Press Box when 
the ex-Tiger star was announced as “now 
batting for Fisher.”—“Oh, he’s the young Princeton 
fellow,” replied a seribe, “who, out of respect to his 
folks’ wishes, decided to join the Yankees instead of 
playing professional ball.” 
Never mind what you've got. But how much of it, 
when the show-down arrives, can you jam into a com- 


, 


pact mass and push over the plate: 


The Last Stand 


FTER what transpired at Stockholm, what hap 

A pened to the uncovered jawbone of Mr. Bombar 

dier Wells and the recent Polo episode, England 

is now planning to take the Davis Cup to the top of 
Gibraltar and surround it with her army and navy. 

In the international field this lonely trophy is all 
she has left, and if it is seized and carted away there'll 
be nothing left but a faded dream of Waterloo. 

England has always boasted that she played the 
game for the game’s sake and not for the winning 
thereof. This is always a clarion war cry in the days 
of one’s triumphs. But with only a sprig of the once 
widespreading olive bough left, the howl that is rat- 
tling against her milk-white cliffs and across her 
fields of green is churning the channel into a white- 
flecked froth. If the Davis Cup passes, too, we shud- 
der to think of what may take place. 

“The game for the game’s sake only” is one of our 
freatest and most beneficent little theories. But as 
long as the fight is clean and fair, the average human 
being, whether he be an Englishman, an American, a 
Hottentotter, or a Turkey-trotter, would just as soon 
win as lose. And, my word for it, old top, a jolly 
well bit bloomin’ rather. 
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Pickups & Putts 


By Grantland Rice 





Concerning a Mr. McGillicuddy 


HEY speak of Baker's batting and they rant of 
Collins’ speed; 
They'll tell you Plank and Bender frame the 
proper pitching breed; 
They'll rise to young McInnis and to Barry on the job, 
And theyll make you see that Oldring has a shade 
on Tyrus Cobb. 


In the meanwhile there’s one sitting quite obscurely 
in his place; 

He never ‘tats Three Hundred and he never steals a 
base; 

You rarely look upon him and you never hear him 
velp, 

But he’s always got one planted when he needs a bit 
of help. 


It may be in some college that you've never heard 
before; 

It may be in some water tank along the western 
shore; 

But when the 
needed quick, 

It’s merely then the question of the bloke 


will pick. 


proper time arrives and some one’s 


that he 


Where rivals say they can’t be got for blandishment 
or gold, 

Though countless iwory hunters beat the bushes through 
the fold, 

Where others spend ten thousand for an option on a 
lime, 

He goes and grabs a Collins and a Barry for a dime 


He has them growing up in Maine and down in Ten- 
nessee; 

He has them planted in the bush from Lynn to 
Kankakee; 

And when Baker’s smash is over and when Bender 
leaves the hill, 

He'll go and grab their equals while he 
dollar bill. 


c acks a 





Snapshots 


OME are born golfers; some are made golfers; 
and the other two million are always off their 


game, 


The race, they say, is not always to the swift, nor 
¢he battle to the strong. But you might notice who 
happens to be leading the American League. 


They whisper that Joe Jackson can’t write his name. 
Neither can Arnold Bennett bat .435. 


It is only through the alibi that most of us kid 
ourselves into the belief that we still belong. If we 
believed that every battle was won and lost on form 
alone, there’d only be one entry to each race. 


The Downfall 


KNEW him when his smile was keen, 
{ merry pal to all around him; 
I knew him when he stayed serene 
Vo matter in what luck you found him; 
Back when he hurdled trouble’s store 
With cheering laughter, all enticing; 
But that was several weeks before 
He started slicing. 


I knew him when he never biffed 

His loving spouse upon the eyeball; 
I knew him when he'd never drift 

To drowning sorrow with a highball; 
Back when his laughter was a roar 

Of buoyant clamor, all sufficing; 
But that was several moons before 

He started slicing. 


ES MEE OP RNS ESS BYE NE ee NEES PIS DE CEM ERI 


First Class in .400 Batting 


, / SHERE have been two esteemed Scholars in the 
School of Swat who have been able to bat above 
400 on three occasions through their careers. 
These two were Ross Barnes of Chicago and Jess 
Burkett of Cleveland and St. Louis. Barnes focused 
his batting sight above .400 in 1872, 1873, and 1876: 
Burkett in 1895, 1896, and 1899. 

So no elastic athlete yet has been able to bat above 
400 for three consecutive years. Of those now gracing 
the present generation, still wearing the harness, but 
four have ever reached the .400 mark, their names being 
Cobb, Jackson, Lajoie, and Clarke. And of these Cobb 
alone has still a chance to set a record that has never 
been attained in over forty years of Major League play. 
Cobb batted .420 in 1911 and .410 in 1912. It will be 
interesting to note what 1913 will show, for this will 
probably be the last chance through many a fleeting 
season for the three-year record to be established. 

Late in June the famed Tiger had skidded from 
500 to 400 through the poignant process of a slump, 
but he still had hopes of reaching October with the 
record mark for his three years. 

For the benefit of these dispatches he admitted 
coyly that batting over .400 was quite a job where 
one hit out of every three trips to the plate meant a 
decided slump below the proper mark. “It was a 
lucky matter for me,” he confessed, “that I had such 
a flying start, as my June slump would have cut in 
heavily. As it is, I am not bothering about it, for 
the minute a man begins to bother too much over his 
batting he is about through. Naturally I'd like to set 
this three-year .400 record, but a good big part of this 
is up to the other pitchers. Quite naturally they hap- 
pen to be pulling in the other direction. The class of 
pitching in the American League is now better upon a 
general average than it has been for some time, which 
means a hard battle for any man to continue picking 
up four hits out of ten times at bat. The only way 
to beat it is to hit a few where ‘they ain’t’ and to 
outrun a number that are hit where ‘they are,’ for 
speed figures as much in a .400 average as the Bat- 
ting Eye or the swing.” 


The Crimson .and the Blue 


ALE now understands what supporters of 
a the St. Louis Browns mean when they rise 

eh masse every June with their battle 
howl, entitled “Next Year.” 

Next year is the harbor of Yale’s drifting 
dreams as she attempts to blot out the sordid 
memory of the present. Harvard beat her foot- 
ball team 20 to O, her crew by eight lengths, 
and her almost invincible baseball team by two 
Time was when Crimson flesh 
was Bulldog meat, but the tide of late has veered. 
The defeat of Yale’s star nine was the ultimate straw, 
and the Blue is now rallying her forces for an 
assault upon the ancient crest of which she was 


games to one. 


once master. No one ever questioned the virility 
of Yale's courage, but the Crimson system has been 
established now where nothing short of the abnormal 
will dislodge it for some time to come. 


The Ultimate Monopoly 
3 eer Congress starts any investigation of the 


so-called “baseball trust,” why not insert a probe 
into the most extensive and palpitating monopoly 
that ever throttled a free people? 
We refer to the White Hope heavyweight array 
which has absolute and final control of the cheese 
market of the entire world. 


As It Were 


ATTING around 300 and batting around all night 
are widely detached seqments of two widely dif- 
ferent pastimes. 


The Fanatical Height 


I HAVE seen and heard of rabid rooters in 

VW our day; of pop-eyed fanatics who exuded a 

frenzy beyond all human computation. 

We thought that over a certain stretch of years 
our observations had come to the limit. All a mis- 
take. We bow before the experience of a friendly 
reader who reports having seen at a certain game the 
case of a deaf and dumb fan “who cursed the umpire 
until both thumbs were badly sprained and one fore- 


finger was dislocated.” This closes out the chapter. 
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An Impressionist’s Impressions of the Circus 
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At ease in the big top with 
a high wire her rocking chair 
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She runs, jumps, and dances 
on the wire at breakneck speed A clown’s contribution to 
the amusement question 








The elephant is fortunate — his 
salute is conspicuous and he can 
herald it with his own trumpeting 
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The first household pet 
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Invisible Values 


By ISAAC RUSSELL 


HE Idaho farmer on whose land This is what he had to report on his 

the pictures accompanying this season's toil: 

text were taken labeled them “120 “T have been working so hard it just | 
Days from Sagebrush.” More signifi seems at night, when I get through, the 
cantly, they should bear the legend of only thing I want to do is to go to bed, | 
"270 Days from the Stage Door.” They sometimes too tired to undress. I have 


are printed here merely because they will been trying to build and harvest the grain 
show to the average city drudger just all at the same time, and it has kept me 
what one such fellow drudger has been jumping. We have got the framework | 


We'd like to show you over the 
Campbell establishment 


able to do in a single season after gain up of our new house. I have still got 
ing the hardihood, from the pleadings of | about two stacks of grain to put up. We | 
a long-suffering wife, to tackle life anew had a severe windstorm about three 
out in the open. weeks ago, and I lost 10 per cent of my W d lik h ze 
The man will probably start with sur oats, but for all that I will have sixty ec 1Ke to ave you inspect 
prise, if he chances to see the pictures, bushels to the acre. I will have ten or 
at seeing himself styled a farmer. Actu twelve hundred bushels altogether. My every Cc corner of our plant from 
ally for eleven years preceding his ven alfalfa looks fine, just as well as could 


roof to boiler-room. Come any 


ture he was a sceneshifter in a Salt Lake be expected. I have got twenty acres of 
theatre. He moved the sky pieces for the that, and ought to get a good crop next 


theatrical stars who came and went, but year. ¢ y » os 
his own little home was as negligible in “The wheat got frostbitten and I had day that you are in our neigh 


life’s comforts as the average home of to cut it for hay. I will lose $200 by 
the man on a small wage surrounded by that, as the hay will only be worth $50 


borhood, and see for yourself 


roistering companions. It was the scene- and the wheat would have brought in | h k 
shifter’s wife who urged more inces $250. But I will gain something, as it | OW we make 
santly as the years brought an increas would have been very hard to haul hay 


ing number of little mouths to feed at seven miles, and there is none nearer 
the breakfast table that the husband than that. Just as soon as I can get 
make a change. She told him she would around to it I am going to start fall 
brave anything just to get the family plowing. That will keep me busy for 


out into the open, and would endure any #t least sixty days. I got my cistern 
hardship just to know the family was all finished, top on, pump in, and 375 
fighting with a chance to win. barrels of water in it, all cemented up 


and in good shape. We got what we con- 


THE FUGITIVE SCENESHIFTER sider a very good bargain in a pig. She 








Cambell. 


























YEAR ago last spring the scene is a full-blooded Jersey red and a fine t TO MATD 
shifter learned of a patch of sage hog, two years old. We could sell her . 
brush in Idaho owned by a banker of for $20, but I don’t think it a good 5 
his acquaintance. There were 160 acres plan, as we have plenty of food for | § 
of the sagebrush. and the water was her and her little ones, which we ex 7 
about due to reach it from an irrigation pect any day now, without its costing us H 
project. The owner laughed at the anything. I may be able to sell three | & 
sceneshifter’s proposal that he move up er four hundred dollars’ worth of grain H 
and tackle the job of farming it. But in a few weeks, and then we will . 
the sceneshifter’s wife put in her ap- finish our house with its two nice little If you could see the many-thousand 
~arance, and that changed things. rooms and pantry.” acl etc _ 26 : > 2c Cf 
. This mae pon yt the land in Mareh baskets of fresh red-ripe tomatoes com- 
aie ame Oe ae ae dale r ae HAPPINESS . . . ; ; 7 
From the spring planting that followed a“ — ing in daily from the fertile New Jersey 
shortly afterward grew an abundant N getting to his land and buying im- : . 
crop. A passing herd of sheep left a plements to till it, this one farming market gardens near at hand ; if you 
straggling lamb, and little Mary gathered beginner had to borrow only $2,100, and ld - | } oe 
it in to become the first household pet. winter found him in a position to pay a | cou see and taste the Cc 1oICce materials 
From a farmer eight miles away a pig fifth of that back. The banker to whose | as ——— ' . on ee as —_ 
was purchased for $12, and afterward land he went expected on opening the : we use and smell their delicious fra- 
$65 was borrowed from the bank to pay letter, giving this report on progress, to grance, and see the dainty care exer- 
for a cow, since a cow in those parts find a series of excuses covering a plan 
“was half the living.” As the autumn’ to go back for the winter to the stage cised at every step of their preparation 
storms came on, the ex-sceneshifter sat door and the sky pieces of the popular | & | bl > dj | | h 
down to write a letter in his little shanty attractions. The closing statement of the + anc en ing—you WOUIC xo straig t to 
home, with his family happily gathered letter was that the former sceneshifter | & y 
. . < y 
around him, and his cow and pig safe was never so happy in his life, out in a | : your grocer and order this tempting, 
for the winter, with the guarantee of snowstorm ten miles from a neighbor and 2 wholesome soup for your dinner to-day. 
ample fodder from a stretch of wheat surrounded by a family equally happy | § 5 ye 
that the frost nipped before it ripened. with himself. 2 y our money back if not satished. 
r —— —— | 
| i . 
| zl 21 kinds 
10c a can 
Asparagus Jalienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-gumbo Pea 
es ‘ (Okra) Pepper Pot 
. ‘7 eful eed Clam Bouillon Printanier 
I was han out so hot Clam Chowder Tomato 
rhat when. § try, ; Consomme Tomato-Okra 
the people cry, Vegetable 
| “My goodness, what a swat!’" Vermicelli-Tomato 





Look for the red-and-white label 


**270 Days from the Stage Door 
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Your Beauty 
Made Proof 


Against Sun 
and Wind 


By the use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream any 
woman can have the 
very essence of all 
beauty —a pure and 
clear complexion, a 
soft, unblemished 
skin. With 


Ingrams 
Milkweed 
Cream 


you need not deny your- 
self the wonderful bene- 
fit of fresh air—the tonic 
of sun and wind. You 
can get out in the open, 
shielded from tan, sun- 
burn, and freckles, by the 
rotection of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 








Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 





Let Us Prove to You the value 
of Ingram's Toilet Specialties by 
a personal test; write us yours 
and your druggist’s name and 
address and receive through him, 
free, our box of samples. Or 
enclose 10 cents and we will 
mail them direct. 











Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
59 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ontario 


Ingrams 
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Face Powder 


is Powdered Perfection for the 


complexion. It adheres even 
when the skin is warm and 
moist. Price 50 cents at drug 


stores or by mail, postpaid. A 


handsome Vanity Box FREE 


when you buy Ingram’s aa | 
| 
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FEW weeks ago the postmaster in 
A a little Western town was quietly 

waiting on a patron at the brass- 
barred window. A woman had just ap- 
plied for a $10 money order to send to 
her daughter in a near-by city. The 
postmaster was smiling he listened 
to her confidences regarding the family 
she had been his neighbor for twenty 


as 


years. 

As they talked, a stranger to the 
woman entered the lobby and uncere- 
moniously walked through the _ post 


master’s private office and back of the 
counter. “Hello, Joe,” he exclaimed, 
slapping the postmaster on the back. 
That official turned, recognized a post 
office inspector, shook hands, and went 
on with his work. 
I'll check you to-day,” went 
on the visitor. “It's been nearly a year 
since I was here.” 

“All right,” replied the postmaster 
and continued waiting on his customer. 

The inspector opened the stamp drawer 
and began counting the varicolored con 


“Guess 


tents. The woman took her money 
order; the postmaster joined the in 
spector. A moment later the visitor 
turned to ask a question and no one 
was in sight. He went to the work 
reom and asked if the clerks had seen 
Joe. 
“No, but the outside door clicked 


guess he went out.” 

“Go find him,” were the orders, when 
a short wait had given time for return. 

The town marshal searched the vil 
lage in vain. At last he entered the 
cellar of the post-office building and in 
a dark corner found the lifeless form of 
the official, an empty bottle that had 
held poison explaining the tragedy. 

For fifteen years the official had been 
in charge of the office. His family was 
one of the most respected of the town; 
he was a good citizen. But his accounts 
were short $900—and he could not face 
the Government's sure punishment. 

One of the reasons why the patron of 


the post office has good service is be- 
cause of the splendidly organized in- 
spection force that keeps every official 
keenly intent on having every record 


straight every day. 
Not only must the money be on hand, 


but the system and management must 
measure up to a high standard. 
A CASE THAT BAFFLED 

URIOUS are the happenings that 


eall for the inspector’s unraveling. 
The chase may last for months and ex 


tend over a dozen States, but once 
Uncle Sam is on the track capture is 
almost certain. 

Out in the Middle West three years 
ago was a very wave of post-office 


robbing. Week after week came reports 
ot burglaries of small country offices. 
The process was usually the same. Two 
men would enter the town in a motor 
ear. Hiding until after midnight, they 
forced entrance to the post office, dyna 
mited the safe, took all the stamps and 
money—usually not more than a couple 
of thousand dollars’ worth in such 
offices—and drove away. The town con- 
stable roused the sleeping inhabitants, 
organized a and the fifty men 
of the community scoured the country 
for days—in vain. 

In two hours the robbers were forty 
miles away. had changed the number 
on their motor car, and in different 
clothing passed for leisurely tourists en- 


is 


y ysse, 


joying the scenery along the prairie 
roads. 

For months this went on with no 
tiaces of the robbers and no indication 
| of what they did with their gains. 
[.ocal officers gave up, baffled. The losses 
had run into tens of thousands—and 


the attacks continued. 
The inspection department began work 












on the case at Washington. Reports 
were called from all the larger cities of 
the Western States as to the amount of 
stamps sold and the amount canceled. 
Going over these reports it was seen 
that in one city well in the interior the 
stamps used far exceeded those pur- 
chased. An inspector was put on the 
trail. He consulted with the postmas- 
ter of the city regarding his patrons. 

“Who are the largest users of stamps?” 
he asked. 

A medical firm, a bank, a manufactory, 
and other firms were named. One by one 
he discussed the various firms’ purchases 
and their mailing of letters. 


THE YEGGMEN AND THE BANKER 


\ JITH a United States marshal the 
‘ inspector visited the various firms 
and closely questioned the managers 
about their dealings with the post office 

where they obtained their stamps and 


in what quantities. To his surprise it 


was at the bank, one of the largest in 
the city, that the first irregularity was 


discovered. The urbane president, head 
of the institution for a quarter century 
and worth nearly $1,000,000, admitted 
that the bank had bought some stamps 
outside the regular channels. “But it 
was all right and the Government had 
sanctioned it,” he added nervously. 

“In what way?’ pursued the inspector. 

“They were given to the dealer as re 
wards for in the detection of 
crime,” was the explanation. 

Some of the stamps were on hand 
they were unquestionably genuine. The 
bank had purchased several thousand 
dollars’ worth from one individual. The 
inspector secured his name. After that 
the trail led to the slums of the city. 

The dealer was found to frequent a sa 
loon known as a “hang out” for criminals 
of every sort. Weeks of detective work 
finally connected the keeper of the 
establishment and half a dozen yeggs 
with the sale of stamps. One morning 


services 


the city was astonished by the arrest 
of seven men—one of them the mil 
lionaire president of the bank—on 
charges of defrauding the Government 


and of burglary. 

The bank president was indignant and 
threatened prosecution for libel, but 
when it was explained to him that it 
was known he had been so avaricious as 
to buy some of the stamps personally at 


a large discount and resell them to the 
bank at a less discount, thus making 
him a party to the proceeding, he re- 


signed from the bank and prepared for 
a legal battle to keep out of the peni- 
tentiary. Although indicted, he finally, 
because of his age and the claim that 
he was ignorant of the of the 
stamps, escaped with a fine. The yegg 
men, the fence, and the dealer went 
the pen for long terms—and robberies 
of post offices in the Southwest ceased. 


source 


to 


SEEN FROM THE LOOKOUT 


post office 

concealed platform 
from which through convenient 
holes the inspector may view the entire 


e every Government-built 
is a lookout, a 


peep 


working floor and office space without 
his presence being known to the em- 


ployees. 
One day from such vantage spot in a 
Middle State city the inspector saw 
every employee busy handling the in- 
ecming mail. Everything seemed work- 
ing smoothly, and he was about to leave 
the building when something in the ac- 
tion of one of the men in the registry 


division attracted his attention. The 
man dropped a letter—and apparently 
did not notice what had happened for 
several minutes. Then he picked it up 
and went on with his work. Later he 
dropped another and another—but as he 


picked each of the letters from the floor 
a few minutes after, the inspector set 


Sleuthing 


COLLIER’S 





By Charles 


it down to carelessness and made 
further inquiry. 

When there came a complaint of a 
missing registered letter of value which 
had disappeared from that office, the in- 
spector’s mind reverted to the peculiar 
actions of the clerk he had watched 
from the lookout. He went back to the 
town and for hours kept a close atten- 
tion on the young man—this time with- 
out seeing anything suspicious. 

On a chance, he sent for the employee, 
told him of having been in the lookout 
that day and on previous occasions and 
of his remembrance of the peculiar ae 
tions noted. The clerk was taken un- 
awares and by his embarrassed actions 
gave evidence of being guilty. Later he 
confessed and suffered the consequences, 

Often the postmaster does not know that 
an inspector is in the vicinity. Reports 
are made and sent to the department, and 
one day there is an official communica 
tion calling the office’s attention to de 
linquencies, and the postmaster wonders 
when the information was obtained. 


ho 


A CHECK CRIMINALS’ 


CHASE that led four States 

and was months in the ending con- 
cerned a clever thief who succeeded in 
tangling the affairs of a wholesale gro- 
cery to the distraction of its managers. 
This concern, instead of having its mail 
delivered by carrier, rented a _ large 
drawer at the post office. The key was 
kept in the company’s safe, except when 
a trusted porter was sent for the mail 
three times a day. 

When the reported 
remittances from some of the firm’s lead- 
ing customers, the manager wrote letters 
urging prompter payments. In reply, the 
firms declared that they had sent their 
checks promptly. But the firm had re- 
ceived The post office was 


ON MAIL 


across 


bookkeeper slow 


no checks. 


flooded with complaints of miscarried 
mail. A watch was set on the porter 
who carried the mail to the offices of 


the company—nothing was found wrong. 
A member of the firm went for the mail 
himself—still letters were missing. 

A post-office inspector was put to work 
on the case. One night he was called by 
telephone from the post office and hur- 
ried to respond. “I’ve found the grocery 
house thief.” 

Hastening to the office 
night clerk greatly excited—but with no 
captive. He explained that he had 
heard some one enter the lobby which 
was left open all night. The grocery 
fiim’s drawer was opened and shut. He 
saw a heavy-set negro scurry out to the 
street—and that was all. 

On this clue the inspector haunted 
the town’s negro section and finally de- 
cided that Clay Cole, a well-known shady 
character, was concerned. The fact 
that he suddenly left town and that the 
thefts from the post office simultaneously 
ceased confirmed the suspicion. 

The hunt for Clay Cole lasted all sum 
mer and part of the autumn. Here and 
there arose traces of the thief, but each 
time the inspector found on arrival that 
he had moved on. 


he found the 


PRACING A THIEF 


MONG the methods pursued by the 
Government for tracing the men who 
interfere with the mails is that of watch- 
ing their personal mail. Here the Gov- 


ernment has an advantage that no de- 
tective agency can secure. It is an 


axiom with the department that no mat- 
ter how cautious the thief, some time, 
some way, he will communicate with 
scme friends. If he has a sweetheart, 
she is most likely to receive messages, 
but, if not, some person will eventually 
be the recipient of a letter. 

Clay Cole had a sweetheart. The in- 
spector located her down in Texas, and 
wu watch was set on her letters. From 
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the evidence thus secured he followed 
the trail with greater ease. One day on 
a train he accidentally overheard a con 
versation about a negro who had just 
left the town toward which the in- 
spector was bound. He learned that the 
man was then traveling toward an 


eastern Oklahoma city. Changing cars 
at midnight and taking the back track, 
he landed close on the heels of his 
quarry. 

In an hour he had the city scoured 
by the police and found Cole hidden 
in a friend’s house in the “bottoms” 
with many of the missing drafts still 
in his pocket. 


HOW THE SHERIFF WON ELECTION 


rTT°HIS ability to trace mail was re 

sponsible for the capture of a mur 
derer who shocked an interior village 
last year. <A whole family was wiped 
out and the community terrorized. <A 








About two o'clock in the morning three 
dark forms came creeping up the alley 


laborer was suspected, but the police 
authorities were unable to track him. 
kven the local bloodhounds — sniffed 
around the premises bewildered. 

The position of the sheriff was ticklish. 
Election was approaching, and the voters 
of his county were indignant that he had 
not found even a trace of the arch 
criminal of the county’s history. His 
delinquency was being used with telling 
effect by the opposition. In desperation 
he went to a friend, an inspector, who 
Was assigned to the case, as the murderer 
Was also suspected of robbing a_ post 
office. 

“You must help me out,” he petitioned. 

“But your case is not mine exactly.” 

“I know—yet you can give some ad- 
vice on tracing this infamous criminal. 
I just must get him before election.” 

The inspector applied the simplest of 
rules, The sheriff found where the miss- 
ig man’s friends and relatives lived 
and asked the postmasters in those 











towns to inform him of the postmarks 
on their letters—some time the mur- 
derer would write. 

Up in Montana was a sister. Reports 
came of letters she had received, and on 
the basis of these reports the sheriff 
slipped out of town on a_ midnight 
train and traveled into the backwoods. 
There in a little settlement miles from 
a railway he found his man working 
under an assumed name, serenely confi- 
dent of safety and possessing the trust 
of his employers. 

With a deputy he made the arrest, 
the twain being almost overpowered by 
the prisoner when the sheriff was recog- 
nized. But handcuffs and leg chains 
soon put the murderer under control, and 
a few days later—a week before elec 
tion—the sheriff proudly stepped off the 
train in his home town with the prisoner 
in charge. There was an attempt at 
lynching, which attempt the sheriff pre 
vented and = for 
his prowess as a 
detective a week 
later he received 
a reelection by a 
handsome ma- 
jority. 


A DANGEROUS VIGIL 


HE duty of 

the inspector 
is by no means al 
Ways exempt from 
danger. It means 
keeping in close 
touch with the 
underworld, and 
frequently this in 
cludes apparent 
association with 
the veges and as 
sistance in their 
depredations. 

One town mar 
shal in Illinois is 
wearing to-day a 
scar across his 
scalp as a me 
mento of the ac 
tivity and shooting 
qualities of a post 
office inspector. 
An informer had 
reported to the 
Chicago office that 
a country post 
office was to be 
robbed on a given 
night. 

“Go down and 
take ’em,.” was the 
chief's order. 

Four inspectors 
dressed in farmer 
clothes left the 
city for the little 
village. They took 
the town marshal 
into their confidence, and early in the 
evening secreted themselves in a corn- 
crib opposite the back door of the frame 
building, which was a combined grocery 
store and post office. 

“Stay on the street in front,” was the 
order to the marshal, “and if you hear 
shots do not come to the rearsof the 
building.” 

Hour after hour the quartet crouched 
in the cornecrib. About two o’clock in 
the morning three dark forms came 
creeping up the alley. The yeggs en- 
tered the rear door of the building, and 
the inspectors lay in ambush until they 
heard the dull crash of the dynamited 
safe, and then left their hiding place for 
positions near the door. 

When the first robber appeared, a gun 
was poked in his face and he was taken 
to one side. Then the second was cap- 
tured—all without a sound. The third 
had some intuition of trouble. He came 
out on the run and a rapid exchange of 


shots followed. In the darkness it was 
difficult to tell friend from foe, and when 
the country constable, forgetting in his 
excitement the orders given, raced 
around the block and up the alley 
toward the rendezyous, a shot went 
in his direction, just gashing his head. 
His cries for help brought the officers 
to him and saved further hostilities in 
that quarter. Two robbers captured and 
one dead was the department’s showing 
for the night’s work. 


STOLEN STAMPS 


BOUT $170,000 worth of stamps, ac- 

cording to estimates, are sold ille- 
gally in the United States every year. 
It is exceedingly difficult to trace this 
sort of property. Let a post office be 
robbed in Maine. The robber takes the 
stamps to a “fence” in Boston; the lat- 
ter sells them to a dealer in Chicago; 
they find their way into a_ business 
house and are used. It may be known 
that the stamps have been transferred, 


but in court it is not easy to prove that | 


the given articles were those identical 
stamps stolen—for all stamps of a given 
issue look alike. 


It has been proposed many times that 


to prevent the transference of stamps in 
quantities from one part of the country 
to another each post office have its num- 
ber printed on the stamps sold at that 
office. This would be expensive, but 
might save the Government more than its 
cost in hindering illegal trafficking in 
stamps. Then when a large number of 
stamps with the mark of a little town 
in Oklahoma was canceled in a Cin- 
cinnati post office, there would be a 
means of tracing the course by which 
the stamps reached their users. 

More than 100,000 cases are handled 
annually by the 300 inspectors of the 
Dost Office Department. They range from 
the search for a lost package of sewing 
silk to the wholesale robbery of Govern- 
ment funds. No complaint however 
trifling is overlooked, and inspectors 
make long trips to settle small mat 
ters. If the postmaster has been at 
fault and money damage results, he or 
the erring clerk is assessed the amount 
oF loss. If a patron of the office has 
violated the regulations he is either ar 
rested or reprimanded as the case may 
demand. 

A father in Ohio sent a letter contain 
ing two $10 bills in an ordinary letter 
to his daughter in Kansas for a Christ 
mas present in December, 1911. The 
letter was not received; inspectors 
worked in vain on the case. Just be- 
fore Christmas in 1912 the letter was 
dropped in the mail box and properly de- 
livered. Tracing its wanderings it was 
found that it had been received at the 
office regularly, but had been sent out 
on a rural route to a person of similar 
name. The recipient recognized the 
error and laid it on a bureau, awaiting 
an opportunity to take it to town. 
Somebody set the room to rights and the 
letter went into a drawer. There it lay 
until, with the reapproach of Christmas, 
the drawer was overhauled to find some 
winter clothing. 

Though the act was in violation of the 
rules, no punishment  resulted—espe 
cially as the present was more appre 
ciated a year after it was delivered than 
it would have been originally. 

NERVES HAMPER GOOD WORK 
HE post-office, inspector is the most 
favored of pass holders. He carries 
a little pasteboard that gives him free 
transportation on any steam or electric 
railway or any vessel that carries the 
United States mail. He has little 


stability of location—to-day he is in- | 


vestigating a case of a delinquent rural 
carrier in Colorado; to-morrow he is on 
his way to look into the situation of a 
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0 miles actual running average of 81.72 





miles per hour 


The Nationa/ is the one and only 
American-made car demonstrated 
to be superior to all Foreign and 
American-made cars, in reliability, 
power, speed and stability in the 
International 500-mile races. 


NATIONAL 6:21:06 winner in 1912 

Fiat Utalian) 6:31:29 second in 1912 

Peugeot (French) 6:35:05 winner, 1913 
(National was not entered in 1913) 





ru 


For superb power coupled with unusual 
ease of control—for luxurious comfort 
and stately appearance accompanie:! by 
dependability in any emergency, the 





National car is the : 
World’s Champion Car ~ 





Let us send you our little free illustrated 
booklet on the 500 mile race. Also our cata 
log with photographic reproductions of 
our five models ~— $2750 to $3400, with long 
stroke flexible motor, left side drive, cen 
ter control, acccss to both front doors, 
electric lights, electric self starter—a car 
as superior in minute details as it is in = 
actual demonstrations of quality. = 
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National Motor Vehicle Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send without obligation upon my part 





500-mile race book Catalog 
| Name 
Address 
é biti 





Costs 
no more; 
lasts 

loner. 








Learn 
to say 
“COLUMBIA” 
and get a better 
battery for ignition, 




















household or any other 
use, on account of 
its longer life and 
greater uni- 


out extra charge. 


rirerror GARAGES 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles 
Fae $30 and Up 


Easy to put up. Portable. 
) All sizes. Postal brings 








ed latest illustrated catalog. 
Min Sn i RRS a a Re RR | ‘The Edwards Mfg. Co.,333-383 Egsleston Ave., Cincinsati, 0. 











Produce a Profit 
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That’s what 





They are on the job ready to start in the morning 


are the first. 


grow sick or lame. 
point the road to.profit for you. 


to do more business, in a wider territory. 


Investigate the Reo Today 


That’s all we ask for the Reo truck—that you investigate. 


Comparison with any other two-ton truck will fail to show 


governor. 
cushioned motor and transmission. 


J will do, average in price $2,70T 
of the Reo. 


conclusive proofs of superiority. 


The proofs await you at any time 
you are pleased to ask for them. 

Ask the nearest of our 1,100 dealers 
located in every part of the United 
States and Canada, to show you 
either one of these powerful Reo 
Trucks. 

If you find no Reo dealer near you, 
write us for facts and figures about 
motor truck delivery. We have ac- 
cumulated a great amount of valu- 
able data on this problem which is 
at your service. Tellusthedelivery 
conditions you have to meet, and 
we will place our experience at 
your disposal in helping you solve 
your problem. 

Our completely illustrated catalog 
and full descriptive details about 
Reo Motor Trucks sent on request. 


REO 


MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
Lansing, Mich. 


Reo Model H Truck 
Capacity 1,500 Pounds 
$750, F. O. B. Lansing 














', to 2 Tons 
Capacity 







F. O. B. 
Lansing 


—— 





MOTOR 
TRUCKS 


are doing for others; they can do the same service for you. 


as early 


as you wish. They will work just as late as you want them 
and they are just as fresh and strong the last hour as they 


They never tire, never balk, never get frightened, never 
Other business men who are using them 
They not only do your pres- 
ent delivery work at less cost, but open up the way for you 


The successful business man of today is the man who investigates. 


any such 


features as the Reo Sectional Radiator, the Reo left side drive and center 
control, the Reo impregnable armored frame, the Reo hydraulic speed 
Timken bearings throughout; scientific adjustment of load; 


54 other trucks that are offered to do the same work that our Model 
a clear saving of nearly $1,000 in favor 


Reo Model H, capacity 1,500 pounds, sells for $750 and presents equally 








Make Every Minute 
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He found Cole 
hidden in a 
friend's house 
with the miss- 
ing drafts still 
in his pocket 


money-order theft in Alabama. He pre- 
fers a country job to one in the city. 

“It is very nice to have headquarters 
in a big city,” said one who served sey 
eral years on a city force of inspectors, 
“but it gets on one’s nerves to trail day 
after day the desperate men who make 
the city their headquarters. And when 
you have convicted a man and hear from 
his pals the threat, ‘We'll get you,’ the 
burden This was not bad, 
however, as when these threats were fol 
lowed by nocturnal visits to my home 
with mysterious rappings on the win- 
dows to frighten my family. I was glad 
to obtain a transfer out into the West 
where at least one may feel free from 
personal attack.” 

Less publicity is attached to the work 
of the post-office inspector than to that 
of any semipublic branch of the Govern 
ment. To the average citizen the very 
existence of this corrective force is prac- 
tically unknown. To the working body 


grows. sO 








it 


however, 
important 
taining the discipline necessary 


of officials, 
‘ j : 
being exceedingly 


is recognized as 
in main- 


to good 


service. Through it are regulated the 
errors and indiscretions of every em- 


ployee down to the humblest rural car- 


rier. It is the connecting link between 
the public good and the administrative 


Keen, wide-awake, thor- 
trained young men are these in- 

They must have had years of 
experience in the service before being ap- 
pointed to responsible positions and are 
chosen, not for their polities nor for their 
term of service, but for their ability to 
adjust mistakes, check that in 
nocently or wilfully are made, and up- 
hold a high standard of efficiency and 
honesty. This they do, and their work 
ix evidenced by the small number of law 
Violations in proportion to the vast vol 
ume of of the Post Office De 
partment its widespread utility and 


departments. 
oughly 
spectors. 


errors 


business 
in 


its close touch with our everyday life. 





Down to the 


By WALT 


R several years Colonel W. R. Nel- 

son, editor of the Kansas City “Star,” 

has spent his summers on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, and it occurred to him 
one day that he ought to have a yacht. 
Having made up his mind to indulge in 
a yacht, he determined to build 
that would embody his ideas of comfort 
and safety. He wasn't anxious to 
have a boat that would walk the waters 


one 


so 


as a thing of life: he wanted one with 
a good stone foundation that would 
defy the elements. He interviewed the 
Gloucester fishermen, whose boats are 
built for safety, and finally made his 
plans. 

Then he tried to hire builders who 


would follow his plans and specifications, 


but no builders of reputation would 
tackle the job. They said they couldn't 
afford to have such a boat as the 
colonel’s plans called for _ pirooting 
around over the raging deep. The ad 
vertisement would bring: them into 


ridicule and disrepute. They advised the 
Colonel to buy a second-hand cornerib 
and put a gasoline engine in it. Such a 
craft would give better satisfaction than 
the boat he contemplated. 


HE Colonel had fifty-seven kinds of a 


time getting that boat built. Artisans 
would work on it for a while and then 
throw up their jobs, saying they were 
being ostracized by polite society for 


having anything to do with it. Finally 
ii was found necessary to send to Kansas 
City for carpenters, and these merry 
men completed the job. The launching of 
the boat created a sensation. Seafaring 
men went down to the shore and looked 
on, and wept, while others burst 


some 


Sea in Ships 


MASON 

into hysterical laughter. The yacht 
looked more like a Chautauqua taber 
nacle than a_ ship. But the intrepid 
owner was well pleased with it, and 
said that one of the dreams of his life 


had been realized. 


ee: i few days the yacht wallowed 
around in the most pleasing way, and 


then the Eastern Yacht Club came to 
that neighborhood for the annual race. 
Colonel Nelson had friends in the club, 
and they insisted that he should enter 
his yacht, which had been christened 
the Hoosier. They thought the boat 


would add a comedy feature to the event. 
In vain the owner protested. He said 
his boat wasn’t a greyhound of the deep, 


and couldn't travel much faster than a 
wheelbarrow. He yielded to the en 
treaties of his friends, and on the ap 


pointed day the Hoosicr loomed up for 
action. Among the contending yachts 
were two former cup defenders, one of 
them the Puritan. It happened that just 
after the start was made a heavy squall 
came up. The wind blew like a campaign 
orator for several hours. The swift 
boats had to take in sail to avoid being 
swamped, but the grand old Hoosier, be- 


ing built like a soap factory, carried 
every rag she had on board, and went 
humping along so fast that the water 


smoked under her, and the skipper had 
to hold his whiskers on with both hands. 
She simply walked away from all the 
erack boats. The result was that when 
Colonel Nelson returned to Kansas City, 
he took along a _ beautiful trophy—a 
silver water pitcher; for the Hoosier had 


won the race. And never before was a 


yachting trophy carried so far inland. 
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The Housekeeper and the 
Market Basket 


Being the Discoveries and Conclusions of a 
Practical Housekeeper 


By EDITH BROWN KIRKWOOD 
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, I SHE three great assets of to-day in 
the business of the butcher and 
the grocer are the telephone, the 

boy who calls for your order, and the 

charged account. When the grocer or 
the butcher urges the housewife to ac 
cept the conveniences of any one of the 
three he merely opens up another pocket 
ito which surplus coin may be poured. 

And the average housewife of to-day 

accepts not one but the three. 

For a number of years I was a_ busi 
ness woman. Previous to that I had been 
a housekeeper to whom the charged ac 
count never had appealed. I had pre 
ferred to pay for my food as it was 
purchased, and I yielded to the tempta 
tion of the charged account only when 
I gave my house into the care of paid 
helpers and turned to my business with 
the best of my mind, my hours, and my 
efforts. 

My home and my business both were 
located in a suburb of one of our large 
cities, It was a colony of residences and 
of well-to-do people, and there were just 
enough business houses to meet the de 
mands of daily life. Therefore there was 
but little competition, and the cost of 
living soared on the least provocation. 


THE WAY TO MARKET IS TO MARKET 


N relinquishing the general manage 

ment of my home I determined to 
keep one special personal duty. I meant 
to buy the foodstuffs. This sounds very 
businesslike, and it was my intention 
that it should be so, but a place of busi 
hess is exacting. It has the habit of be 
coming so great a law unto itself that all 
other matters of life are made incidents 
merely, and so I soon fell into the habit 
of thinking that an extra fifteen minutes 
spent in the selection of the foods I pur 
chased meant an enormous waste of time 
in the management of my store. It be 
came much easier to go to the telephone 
to order the day’ food, or to send 
my errand boy to place the order, or, 
if I did call personally at the grocers, 
to go about the store ordering a certain 
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amount of certain articles, leaving the 
choice to the clerk. I was following the 
lines of least resistance. And I paid 
dearly for the luxury. 
I cite this plan of marketing because 
it is the general method of to-day among 
housewives. The death of the market 
basket has taken from household | 
economy its most substantial friend. 


BASKET ON ARM MONEY IN POCKET 


EGULARLY at the end of the month, 

in those days, I gasped because of 

the size of my bills. I sighed over the 

increased cost of living, and redoubled 

iny money-making endeavors at my store. 

The family must have food. It never 

cecurred to me that I was giving my | 

extra effort to the wrong department of | 
my daily life. 

This is the situation which many of | 
the men of to-day face, only they do not 
realize it and neither do their wives. It | 
was not until I had disposed of my place 
of business and again had become a | 
housekeeper that I realized wherein I | 
had been guilty of wasting my energy, 
my time, and my money. 

The awakening really came through 
the purchase of two shanks of ham. One 
had been ordered over the telephone. 
For this we had been charged ninety | 


cents. 

Two weeks later, at the market, I | 
paid forty-eight cents in cash for a | 
shank of the same size and quality. For | 
the “convenience” of the telephone in | 
this one instance I had paid almost 
double the amount of my purchase. 

Under the system of convenience the 
meat and grocery bills for our family of 
seven never had been less than fifteen | 
dollars a week. Usually it was more. 
I decided to make a business of my 
marketing. I never had studied the 
chemistry of foods, but I knew the com- | 
mon sense of buying if I permitted my- | 
self to make use of my knowledge. I| 
began by experimenting with ten dol- | 
lars a week. This was set aside every | 


. 
Monday morning as a stated allowance. | 
































Honest 


workmanship has 
become a habit in the Kodak 
factories. + coed 


Encouragement of those men who show 
a capacity for taking infinite pains, the 
most rigid inspection of the goods at every 
stage of production and a final working 
test—it is this policy that has built the 


reputation for 


Kodak Quality 


Whether it be a Special Kodak of the 
most expensive type or simply a dollar 
Brownie our workmen are not permitted to 
forget that the Kodak reputation must be 
maintained. 

Kodak goods are the dependable goods because our 


experience has made them correct in design and our work- 


men have made them right in quality. Let your dealer 


show you. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalog free at the 
dealers or by mail, 
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ee mes , I have tried this plan now for nearly may not be used. Once every week we 
Wiki oe | eo 7h Bi vear and I have not increased the have a nice Hamburger steak made with 
. o allowance We have had better food gravy or smothered in onions. For this 
ee 4; e 1g Outdoors than we had before, we have had the I insist upon having the top part of the 
~ ay Sos! sume quantity of it, and we have met round steak, and I watch it ground to be 
S$. = ps —the great open sky the roll of hills the cash purchases on our ten dollars a sure ome no 2g peony or hp rings go 
> . ‘ 7 week. into the chopper. e are fond of corne 
the cool river — all suggest that free By paying cash we have not been sub beef. get four and a half or five pound 
motion of air which we call breeze. ject to overcharge. By being present at of the beef and select a piece not too 
Down in the homes and haunts of men—down the weighing we have not been subject heavily corned. Always there is enough 

| either to underweight or overweight left for hash. 


in the walled houses and offices where domestic duties 


xpensive items in : ‘ ’s s Sugar is bought in five and te 
and the traffic of business are placing their daily tax two expensive items in a month's bills. ar is bo five and ten-pound 
Only recently I went to the market and packages. Crackers in very — small 


on mental and physical efficiency— the natural flow 


of air is checked and hampered. 


Our jellies and preserves are 
home. Our fruit likewise jg 


quantities. 
made at 


asked for a leg of lamb, setting the limit 
half. 


‘ asi |} of my price at one dollar and a 
Without special aid in the warm season this lost | The butcher brought out a tempting canned at home. 
breeze must mean not alone lost comfort but lost | piece of meat which he weighed. ms a 
lost production, “rT Rea ah ; : NO PRESCRIBED HASH DAY 
energy, lost p I am sorry,” he explained with a 
But the wizard power of electricity restores the | smile, “but this is a bit heavier than MAKE our own ice creams and ices, 
balance. the piece you asked for. It is an ex The creams are richer and there is no 


By the turn of a switch you summon the 
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bracing currents of air. 
back to you, without effort on your part, the cooling 
comfort that walls had shut out. 


The G-E ELECTRIC FAN sums up 20 years 
of experience in the study of this problem 
that has thought out and worked out, one by one, the 
points of perfection in this most popular of all electric 
fans, Oscillating, to give effective and agreeable air 


Laborious invention gives 


experience 


readily controllable as to speed—so superbly 


balanced as noiselessly to avoid all wearing vibration 
and insure a lifetime's faithful service, 


And this silent servitor works from three to four 
hours for one cent. 


Look always for the big G-E trade mark on the 
face of the fan. 
dealer’s or at your lighting company’s, 


See it at the nearest electrical 


The Guarantee of 
Excellence on 
Goods Electrical 
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Salar Offices in all Lange Cites Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Agencies Exenywhere 
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THE TRUCK 


Federal had tried and 


bought from three to twelve 


One reason for Federal Supremacy is 
Federal history. ‘““The Federal was never 
an experiment.”’ We sold Federal trucks 
for two years before we advertised them. 
And we built Federal trucks for a year 
before we sold them. We made sure that 
we had the first motor driven vehicle sci- 
entifically and permanently to solve the 
problem of economical transportation. 
Then—and not until then—we offered the 
Federal for sale. 

Another reason for Federal Supremacy 
is Federal Policy. We build no pleasure 
cars. The Federal has one model, one 
price and one purpose—a ton-and-a-half, 
$1800 and the best truck that can be built. 
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One Successful Motor Truck. 


We have overwhelming proof of that. 
is a score of logical reasons for that. 


TRIUMPHANT 


There 


The proof is the service reports of 1000 Federal owners ; 
the reports of manufacturers who before they bought the 
discarded 
trucks and who since they found the Federal have each 


from two to five other 


Federals. 


Another reason for Federal Supremacy 
is Federal Service. The Federal is now 
the national truck. It is in continuous 
operation in every state in the Union 
That is national recognition. rhe 
Federal has national distribution. The 
Federal today has a Federal represen 
tative in virtually every city in the 
country Every Federal owner is not 
merely promised Federal Service He 
gets it. 

The Federal was the first to convince 
the American manufacturer and merchant 
of the scientific and economic values of 
the motor truck. Then it convinced him 
of the Supremacy of the Federal. 





Price includes Chassis, 
Lamps, tools, etc. 


| $1800] 


Body extra, built to meet 
individual requirements. 





Federal Motor Truck Company, 


- 


Dept. O, Detroit, Mich. 
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| telephone. 


cellent leg of lamb, though, and will cost 
you only dollar and = ninety-two 
cents.” 


“Yes,” I 


one 


answered, “I know it is a 


good cut but it is larger than I need. 
Select a piece for me which will not 
cost more than one dollar and fifty 
cents.” 

He turned, cut from the piece in his 
hand enough to have amounted, per- 


haps, to three chops, reweighed the leg, 

and added: 
“This will 

four cents.” 
I took it. 


cost one dollar and fifty- 


Instead of paying forty-two 


cents more than I had wanted to pay, I 
paid only four cents additional and had 
an excellent cut of meat. Had the leg 


of lamb been ordered over the telephone 
the larger piece would have been sent 
and sent too late to permit its return 


At the market I pay twenty cents a 
pound for codfish. Over the telephone 
as I have tested many times—I pay 
twenty-five cents a pound. At the gro 


cers when I select my own order of let 
tuce I get three small or two large heads 
of crisp, fresh for twenty cents 
When all the may be utilized 
this will make salad meals. <A 
fortnight ago I ordered lettuce over the 
There came two tiny 


leaves 
leaves 
for two 


| old, withered, and the outer leaves de 
caying. The enclosed bill registered a 
charge of twenty cents I sent it back. 


The good leaves would not have provided 


salad for one meal. 
These are just instances which serve 
to illustrate all foods. 
CONSIDER YOUR QUANTITIES 


a I go marketing I do not enter 

the shop and say “give me ten cents’ 
worth of this” and “a quarter’s worth of 
that.” leaving the selection to the clerk 
[I superintend the selection myself. If I 
do not carry my purchases home with me 
I see that they are wrapped and my 
placed on the packages before I 
the store. Whenever it is possible, how 


hame 
leave 


ever, I take my packages with me. Thus 
I am certain that I have secured the 
goods I have paid for and it saves the 
|} market man the time and expense of 


packing and delivering them. 
The only thing I buy in 
butter. It is possible to 


quantity is 


save a few cents 


on the purchase price of supplies by 
buying in bulk, but there is the human 
tendency toward extravagance if an 
overabundance of food is in the house 
and there is waste in the decay. The but 


ter I buy in five-pound drums. There is 
more butter in 
than in five one-pound bricks, and 
nothing is lost in the wrapping. 

Flour bought by the barrel is not 
profitable. It dries out too quickly and 
bring good results in baking. I 
am old-fashioned enough to enjoy bak 
ing the bread and for the family 
The woman who does not care to do this 


five pounds packed in a 


does not 


cakes 


herself will find that having the baking 
done in the house is a great saving 
During the time I was in business we 


bought regularly fourteen ten-cent loaves 


of bread every week and often more 
Now I bake seven loaves weekly for 
our family, and from a sack of flour 
weighing twenty-five pounds, which has 
fluctuated in price from seventy-five to 
ninety cents, I make two bakings, in ad 


dition to the cakes, pies, and puddings 
used in the house. 

Meats I never buy in great quantity. 
The housekeeper loses more than she 
gains in this. Usually—unless in the 


case of chops—I buy enough to provide 


| cold meat or hash or patties for luncheon 


for the following day, and there it ends. 
The best quality pays here also. When 
we have steaks—which is reasonably fre 
quent—I buy two extra short cuts or 


| two club steaks for which I pay seventy 
five cents. In this way I avoid paying 
for the long ends of other cuts which 


danger of ptomaine. Three quarts cost 
us just seventy cents, I 
half quarts of milk, which costs twelve 
cents, one pint of cream at twenty 
cents, one-half dozen now costing 
thirteen cents, fifteen cents’ worth of ice, 
the salt, sugar, and gas for boiling the 
milk making up the other ten 
This serves the seven of us with a big 
dish of cream for Sunday dinner, another 
good-sized dish apiece for Sunday even 
ing tea (I repack it carefully), and six 
of us haye a dish of reasonable propor- 
tions for Monday luncheon. When we 
have Sunday company, of course, we do 
not have Monday ice cream! One quart 
brick of the cream for which 
forty cents is paid will serve seven peo- 
ple with a portion of average size; one 
quart of bulk ice cream at thirty-five 
will not this. The seventy 
cents gives us a dessert for three meals, 


use one and 4 


ror 
CESS. 


cents, 


best ice 


cents do 


and a dessert of which the family does 
not tire in that time, for the cakes can 
vary. 

We do not have a program of meals, 
It is not a boarding-house plan. Wednes 
deys have not become the personifica- 
tion of stew or Thursdays of beans 
Our breakfasts are simple. We do not 
have meats unless it is bacon now and 
then. Occasionally we have creamed 
potatoes from the boiled potatoes left 
from dinner of the night before. We al- 
ways have some kind of fruit, and for 
those who care for the breakfast foods 
there is always a supply in the house. 
Always we have eggs for the portion 
of the family who are fond of them, 
and always there are coffee and rolls, 
or coffee cake, cinnamon rolls, toast, or 
just plain bread and butter. The eggs 
we buy from a woman who brings them 
directly from her poultry farm to our 
door. We often pay more than the 
market price for them, but every egg 
may be used, 

The luncheon menu depends largely 


upon the dinner of the night before as I 


have outlined. Always there is hash or 
cold meat or a stew of left-over meats 
with carrots and other vegetables (often 
remnants also), potatoes in some form, 
or another vegetable, cooked or fresh, 


jelly, bread and butter, coffee and cake 
or cookies 
For dinner we rarely have for 
we do not care for it. Always, however, 
have meat or fish. Always we have 
potatoes. Always we have a second vege 
Always there is jelly 
or preserves and often there are pickles— 


soup, 
we 


table or a salad 


cucumber, or olive. Our desserts 


from fruit and cake to pies, pud- 


beet, 


ary 
dings, and gelatine mixtures. Occasion- 
ally there are crackers and cheese and 
always coffee or tea. On Sunday for 


midday dinner we have a roast or chicken, 
and a five-pound boiling chicken, costing 
one dollar and twenty cents, makes three 
Sunday supper, 


meals—dinner, evening 


and Monday 


luncheon. 


NOT A STRANGER IN THE KITCHEN 


W IX are not a family of delicate appe 
tites. One of our number is a grow- 


ing boy, which in itself tells a story of 
consumed food. Two are workers in the 
city who likewise require much good 
food for the upkeep of the physical 
engine And we are meeting our table 


expenses on ten dollars a week. 


Two more things I want to impress 
upon the reader. I manage my owl 
kitchen. I not only superintend but I 
do most of my own cooking. I regard 


the management of this portion of the 


house in the same light that a man re 
cards his business. I watch for the leax- 
ages. And I am not a drudge. I have 


plenty of assistance and a good time. 

I want it known likewise that I am 
not a marketer the shopmen avoid. 
Quite the reverse, I am welcomed, for I 
know what I want and I find that 


knowledge ever receives 


respect 
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“| “Slivers,’’ Pantomimist||) tf YOU HAVE A BOY 
Of the 
1 to be 
— a and if you can afford to give him the most prac- | 
corned = - ° : = 
sounds | tical education that a boy can have, send him to 
Ot too the Interlaken School. 
nough 
= This remarkable school is located on the shores | 
oun — y - ‘ a pL | 
small al of a lake in Indiana. It consists of 30 teachers and a 
a ial 150 boys; and it offers safety, health and instruc- tal 
se is a : 
tion in the highest degree. 
The Interlaken boys work as well as study. They 
) r ° 
l ices, | manage an 800-acre estate. They build houses and 
se operate workshops. They learn by dmg. They 
and a | are taught to handle tools and engines as well as 
ae | books. 
osting 
of ice, | The Interlaken School Makes Strong Men 
pa | = The purpose of this school is to make strong, L 
a big | efficient men, fit for big jobs and big responsibili- 
— ties. It prepares for the real life of today. It makes 
nd six a specialty of science and modern industrial arts, so 
=a that your boy is fitted to grapple with the new 
, . j \ : 
we do problems of the business world. 
quart By ARTHUR RUHL ° : : © ant 
which ’ Prepares for Life and incidently for admission to 
Nn peo- F Mr. Frank Oakley had a French or — then, with the aid of various “business” College and American or European UL niversities. 
>, one an Italian name and arrived in this from the orchestra, distributes the bases 
ty-five country duly heralded from abroad, about the diamond. There is a loud | Boys taken from 9 to 18 years of age. Terms iH 
event) ; he might be asked at the dock what he “boom” as he drops the first bag, the | |) $500 and $600. Only a few vacancies. Apply — 
meals, thought of our tall buildings, and per Clank of sleigh bells with the next. With B at once or write for illustrated catalog. LI 
y does haps even give a few recitals at the the third his expressive feet conduct a| Fr = 
PS Can Plaza to a selected audience capable of long conversation, and with the help of I 
appreciating pantomime at $5 a head various squeaks, tinkles, pops, and so on THE INTER KEN SCHOOL 
Ineals, thé dansant thrown in from behind the scenes, he makes the LA . 
ocnee 7 As Mr. Oakley is known as “Slivers,” — base talk too, Rolling Prairie, La Porte County, Indiana 
mifica- and is but a clown from the circus now & ; : , a 
beans, alae tah cael the pin ian 7 Sana are r) 70 miles east of Chicago, 10 Farm session and Summer 
lo not mee ae Vo timeetent) mauem thu . Pe ppre en, ee ith “Slivers” miles from Lake Michigan Camp begins July Ist. Fall 
man imitation of a baseball game that he lil) game proper begins with “Sliver: A ‘ ane 
Ww and used to do under canvas, anyone can see ascatcher. Several men come to bat amid the beautiful prairie and term September 20th. 
eamed him for 50 cents—which is probably just and their behavior, together with the woodland of Northern Indiana. 
s left as well. comments of the audience and his own } a 
We al- Thousands of people who did not know opinion of the pitcher, are brought out in | mr 4 
id for his name was “Slivers” will remember turn Then “Slivers” goes to bat him- | 
foods the clown with the flapping leather feet, elf and finally makes a home run. The A ih Il —_}| aC “Tf | a 
house. a yard or so long, who used to play a imaginary umpire declares him out, and 
ortion ball game with himself in the circus ufter a long pantomimic wrangle with | 
them, The act as he now does it is much the the umpire he is sent out of the game—| - meen bs 
rolls, same, except that instead of working “benched.” % ste: 
ist, or against half a dozen other clowns and There is a delicate accuracy and dra- PES y 
P eggs the distractions of a three-ring circus, he matic force to this episode rare in the SSS ar 
; them has a stage all to himself and a theatre's music hall or, indeed, the more serious A | 
}O our scenery, lights, and orchestra. The theatre. If the audience were reading a f 
n the chance is greater, but so are the respon short story instead of watching the 5 
yY ess | sibilities; and to hold the quick and motions of a clown, they could not feel 1 
critical vaudeville audience for half an the whole thing more vividly from the | _ i 
argely hour without saying a word is a trick “inside” point of view. The gradual B 
eas I that isn’t done every day. changes in the ball player's state of 2 
ush or “i i : mind from his first blustering defiance | E | 
meats | MAVERS «6ENGAGES THE FANG to his final defeat are brought out with . 
(often HE curtain rises to slow music on a increasing effect until at the end, as he | E 
form, slightly darkened stage, with the base sits on the bench rolling a quid of tobae- z 
fresh, ball audience painted on the back drop, ce in his cheek, picking at his glove, } 
1 cake and “Slivers” enters in the usual chalk following the grain of the wood in his | bey < BI 
face make-up, with little vertical black bat as the curtain slowly falls, the audi- | 
p, for slits for eyes, and a grotesque costume ence, which started out in wild hilarity, | d 
wever, of white, starched stiff, carrying bats, is almost on the verge of tears. It is j : le 
» have pad, and mask For several minutes he work both delicate and sure—work | >, So eM MN TN ay 
| vege- stands still and conducts imaginary con which makes it necessary to regard i _ AL Dabs 
s jelly versations with people on the bleachers “Slivers’” not merely as a clown but as gi 
kles— until he has his audience with him, an artist, i ‘ 1] 
a . menieiaiia , | At both extremes of size and in between 
‘“asion- — 5 ’ a . Ni] 
stor | Where McCabe Is Now | l 
tat vere McCabe Is Now | Valtham Watches _ | 
icken, 
an HE public generally will have no diffi For that reason I desire to call your | | 
} CES? culty in recalling the Hon. George VP attention to the fact that I have opened . | 
- . t ‘ fm ‘ ~ . | 
upper, Oi: cau Shad aticial of ie tie. 6 fie Giese te Fortinnd, ant om ove. have the supreme instrumental excellence | 
partment of Agriculture under the Taft pared to advise manufacturers ° and ‘ . : + | 
x Wilson régime whose steady hostility to dealers on the legality of their labels, The Watch on the left is the | a nickel 5-cent piece. It is our 
aa the enforcement of the Pure Food Law and if necessary to represent them before 5 Waltham ‘“‘Vanguard’’, the most | sincere opinion that Waltham offers 
fons aided by a discreditable cons] iracy which the United States Bureau of Che mistry | widely used railroad watch in the | the first ladies’ watches which can 
— of seemeneored, Gnally fort - Dr. Wiley — croarerars ag , a the ner ro |! world, In every country you will | really be considered as_ serious 
ie i Mr. McCabe is now ready to capitalize OMNUSSIONCTS, aie ue STAT an iG : : ; | i iec 
a his experience. This circular letter, sent Federal courts. find trains running, and running | dependable Canagtecen, 
oe out from his office, tells its own story: For the past several years and until i promptly on Vanguard time. But | Most ladies’ watches are made 
a GEO. P. McCARE the third day of March of this year,| |— we do not consider this the height | to be worn in the bureau drawer; 
sto eid tal as = ’ ‘ A * i d, ’ "~ me 3 mgt gra o} of Waltham achievement, for the | Walthams are designed for actual 
— OTHey ¢ au ue nitcd States epartment o gri- ; a 
apres (10-11-12 Lewis Bumoine. culture, and until recently a member of soanee that large size watches such | use and accurate use at that. 
= Deans sue Cn the United States Board of Food and| |— as railroad men use are not partic- | Ask your jeweler to show you 
= rd . Drug Inspection. In those positions T| \p ularly difficult to manufacture. | a Waltham Riverside model. — It 
rye GENTLE MEN: You are interested in the was in charge of all prosecutions under 1) A more severe test of watch- | is worth a hundred ‘“‘toy watches.”’ 
D application of the food and drug laws. the national act, and became thoroughly | ¢ qu . . " ; 3 Watch d ibed [DF 
an re national and State. te e tahelian and om “ages , Pi it \\B)| making occurs in the thinner and Riverside atches are describe )f 
i. nal an tate, to the labeling an familiar with the food laws and reqgula- nt Sys 4 P : i 
> leax- composition of the products which you tions of the States. : } ah smaller models such as the lady’s and illustrated in a booklet, sent 
have 8 Ul. I am under retainers now from a num- IVER watch pictured above, the move- | free upon request. Please mention 
10 m Court cases, with attendant public ber of manufacturers as adviser on food| W@\\\ ment having the same diameter as “The Riverside Family.’’ 
ad — of violation, are expensive and and drug matters. If you feel the neces- 
“an cl These can be avoided, It is a sity of advice on these subjects, let me Waltham Watch Company 
Her v8 whe an ounce of prevention is hear from you. Very truly yours. Wats a 
| the worth a pound of cure (Signed) Gro. P. McC art altham, ass. j 
| —_——. - ~ 
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The Typewriter Used 
By “Big Business” 





—Yours for 17 Cents a Day! 


The Oliver Typewriter No. 5—the famous 


Printype Model used by 


the world’s greatest firms and corporations—is offered to anyone, any- 


where, for 17 Cents a Day. 


The same model which the purchasing agents of ‘‘Big Business’’ 


dred, now sold to the public for pennies. 


—Sold at the regular $100 price, but on terms so easy that each machine quickly pays | 
The price includes all the latest improvements, the special time-saving 


for itself. 


buy by the Aun 


devices and the beautiful new Printype obtainable only on this model. 


A Profit-Sharing Agency Plan 


We now have in operation in the United 
States and Canada more than 15,000 Oliver 
Local Agencies. These agents have received 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in profits on 
sales of Oliver Typewriters. 

There are still hundreds of places where 
no agencies are established. 

Applicants for Oliver Local Agencies must 
be earnest workers. They need not have had 
previous experience. 


We enroll them at once in The Oliver 
School of Practical Salesmanship and teach 


them selling—all as part of the free training 


given Oliver Agents. 


When they have proved their worth, we 


promote them to the direct service, in which 


they may rise to the highest positions in the 


Company. 
One of our general officials began his Oliver 
career as a Local Agent at Waco, Texas. 


Typewrit@r 


The Standard Visible Writer 


The Oliver is the best seller because it is the best typewriter. 
It is the only typewriter that prints print. 


tures. 


conceded to be the greatest single advance ever made in typewriter construction. 
We guarantee Printype to be exclusively used on Oliver Typewriters. 


Oliver Agents sell Printype Olivers in thousands. 

Oliver Agents are permitted to sell on our 17-Cents-a-Day 
Plan, which puts the Oliver in everyone’s reach. 
may even secure their own sample outfits on the 17-Cents-a 
Day Plan and let their agency earnings help carry the deal 

Oliver Agents are protected in exclusive selling rights 
in the territory given them. 

When you apply, be sure to give some details about the 
typewriter sales possibilities of your town, village or city. 





The demand is voluntary and steady. 


And Don’t Delay 


We like and reward promptness 

Full details of Agency Proposition, a specimen of Prin 
type, the 17-Cents-a-Day Plan and other interesting informa 
tion will be sent immediately on receipt of your application 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1003 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 





It has many exclusive fea- 
It really owns and controls Printype, now 


Agents 














atte Free Trial 


Now—during this Special Sale—is a 
splendid time to buy a fine Watch. We would 
like to send you this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand en- 
graved 25-year gold case for your inspection. 
It sells regularly at $20.00. We save you nearly 
one half. If you answer this advertisement 
you can buy it for $12.75 

you to send us one 


No Money Down t 
cent ta penny. 


Merely give us your name and address that we may send 
you this handsome Watch on approval If after you re- 
ceive it and want to keep u 

it, then you pay us ouly $2.00 A Month 
If you don’t want to 
keep it, send it back at our 
expense. You assume no 
risk whatever in dealing 
with us. You do not buy 
or pay 4 cent until we have 
placed the watch in your 
hands for your decision 
We ask NO SECURITY, NO 
INTEREST. No red tape — 
just common honesty among 
men. If this offer appeals 
to you write tuday for 


Our Big Freel” 
ra BOOK! 
HARRIS-GOAR CO. 


Dept. 937 KANSAS CITY 
THE HOUSE THAT SELLS MORE ELGIN WATCHES 
THAN ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD 


We don’t want 
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For very thin lisle or 
silk socks such as young 
men wear for summer— 


DOUBLE GRIP 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


are just right. They keep a 
snug looking ankle, the soft 
rubber grip doesn’t tear. 


Find the name “‘Paris’’ on the 


back of the shield before you buy. 
25c and 50c 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 


Chicago and New York 
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Elk Point’s Way 


EpIToR COLLIER’S : 
HE Legislature of South Dakota 
last winter passed a law becoming 
effective on July 4, 1913, allowing 
but one saloon to each 600 persons. 
Elk Point, with about 1,200 population, 


then had five saloons. Three of them 
had to go. Some one had to be respon- 
sible for the elimination. Whose was 


the job? 

One member of the Town Council upon 
whom this duty would fall was a candi- 
date for Mayor. The other Council 
members, too, were in a receptive mood. 
Here was a dilemma. 

It was solved by P. L. Kelley, who de- 
cided that the saloon business when split 
between only two would be profitable. 

“Let’s take a vote and let the people 


| decide who shall be official saloon keep- 


ers,” suggested Kelley to the Councilmen. 

“Sure,” came the hearty response. 

So it was ordered. The saloon elec- 
tion was held April 15, the same date on 
which the regular municipal election 
was held, and the date on which the 
“wet” and “dry” elements met in battle 

When the method of election was an- 
nounced, Kelley became a candidate. 

“If I am elected I shall run a model 
saloon,” said Kelley. The sentiment was 


| echoed by W. W. Guillaume. 


The fight waxed warm. The platform 


|} announced by Kelley and his running 
|} mate appealed to many. The churches 


| took a hand in it. 


From pulpits went the 
edict that the saloons were to be elimi- 
nated if possible. 

Then it was hinted: Perhaps it wasn’t 
possible to wipe out all the saloons. 

Then very softly: If the saloons cannot 
be eradicated, let us unite to elect the 
men who will run the cleanest places. 

Church opposition was centered against 
the saloon as an institution. 

The church vote proved its wisdom in 
doubting its inability to drive the saloon 
from the town. 

The “drys” cast 105 votes: 
polled a majority of 235. 

There were six candidates in the field 
for the offices of saloon keepers. Kelley, 
the man with the idea, polled 246 votes; 
(;uillaume had 174 votes; others: 152, 17, 
9, and 5. 

Thus Elk 


the “wets” 


Point elected for its official 


suloon keepers men whom the people 
thought would give it the best saloon 
administration. It indorsed the action 
ot the Councilmen who first were cred 
ited with originating the idea that got 
Kelley the job Kelley wanted. The 
church people could not eliminate the 


saloon, but they said who should be in 
charge of their saloons. R. M. McC ase. 


Coffee Clubs 


STOCKTON, CAL. 
EpitoR COLLIER’S : 


HE question, “What shall replace 
the saloon as a lodge room for the 
great army of floating men?” is worthy 
of serious consideration by every man 


and woman who believes in the uplifting 
of humanity. It has received serious 
consideration in at least fifteen differ 
ent cities in California, where the public 
spirited citizens have established Coffee 
clubs. 

Turlock is a dry town of only 3,000 
people. Last year, through its free em 
ployment bureau, the club found employ- 
ment for an average of 57 men per 
month, while its reading and _ social 
rooms have been crowded almost daily. 

The largest coffee club in the State. 
so far as its floor space is concerned, is 
the one in Stockton, which has been es. 
tablished six years and has 13,000 feet 
of floor space divided into rest rooms, 
reading and social rooms, and lunch de. 
partments. All classes of people, includ. 
ing crowds.of homeless men, patronize 
all its departments daily. Stockton is 
a rapidly growing manufacturing city of 
about 35,000 people, in the center of an 
immense agricultural district—the great 
San Joaquin Valley. But coffee clubs 
have succeeded wherever they have beep 
properly managed in both small towns 
and large. The oldest and best-equipped 
coffee club is the one in San José, which 


opened for business March 22, 1900, | 
have often counted more than 100 men 
in its reading room at one time. As all 


the profits are used for the extension of 
the work, this club has been able to ae- 
quire an equipment worth over $6,000 
from an investment of about $2,500—and 
they have an excellent library of more 
than 1,700 volumes. No man is too poor 
to feel perfectly at home in any. coffee 
¢lub in California. They are indeed 
clubs for the clubless and homes for the 
homeless. No man is asked about his 
past life or future plans; the clubs are 
free from conventional welcome; they 
are clean and orderly; and, though the 
prices charged for meals are low, a fair 
profit is made on each item, so that men 
frequent them with a feeling of perfect 
independence. 

The president of another 
wrote to me some time ago: “Our coffee 
club proves beyond a doubt that men 
frequent the saloon for the social enjoy 
ment it gives, and they will patronize a 
room where there is interesting reading, 


coffee club 


aud especially games, and leave the sa- 
loon alone.” ERNEST Fox, 
Men of Action 
SARBERTON, OHIO. 


Epirork COoLLIER’s 
we a hope, what a prophecy, is 
contained in your “Men of Action” 
photographs ! 
Carnegie and 
placed with equal 


Ferguson, diver, 
on the one 


Jack 
honor 
sheet. 

Is not this the hope of the race? Is 
not this the only real adjustment? 
equal honor, equal consideration to man 
All workmen who saw this 
for on that sheet they 


and master. 


must thank you 


recognize the dawn of the new democracy. 
blacksmith. 
TuHos. T. 


Tum a 
COLLINS. 
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Salesmanship— Rule-of-Thumb Science 


Continued from page 18 


whom I know 
fail to analyze 
the daily 


suying of the salesmen 
that 90 per cent of them 
properly and reflect upon 
events of their experience. 

While I do not think a 
should adopt the methods of 
1 do feel that he should know 
as well as the actor and strive for effects 
as zealously. I also believe that his book 
should be prepared with as great an 
effort to achieve sustained interest and 
moving climaxes as characterizes the 
construction of a play. 

Now let us get back to a more circum- 
stantial discussion of the meeting of 
minds which must occur in every sale. 
As the gaining of attention, most aptly 
ealled approach, is the first step in a 
sale, it is evident that a salesman who 
undertakes to work out a definite method 
of procedure should first plan his ap- 
proach. 

This brings us face to face with our 
average man, for we must create in our 
minds the average man against whom 
our selling attack is to be directed. 


salesman 
the actor, 
his book 


DON'T TRY TO BE CLEVER 


HE best way to create an average 

manin your mind’s eye is to analyze 
yourself and subtract from yourself 
all the hobbies, fads, vanities, aspira 
tions, weaknesses, and prejudices which, 
so far as you are able to judge, are not 
sbared with you by a majority of your 
acquaintances. Take what is left of 
you and add to it any of the hobbies, 
fads, vanities, aspirations, weaknesses, 
and prejudices which you do not 
sess, but which you believe are possessed 
by a majority of other men. The result 
will be about as close as you can get to 


pos 


a‘true concept of an average man. It 
is difficult to be sincere in one’s self 
analysis. Perhaps it is equally difficult 


to be just in one’s estimate of others. 

I am going to attempt a few illustra 
tions of this method and my own appli 
cation of it. To do so, I must present a 


certain amount of self-analysis, and I 
have warned you that it is difficult for 
a man to discover the truth about him 


self—or tell it after he has discovered it. 
With a reiteration of that warning, let 
me proceed : 

I imagine myself to have a 
humor. However, my observation of 
mankind is that a majority do not pos 
sess a very highly developed sense of hu 
mor and are either irritated by, or fail 
to comprehend, any but the broadest or 
most colloquial humor. Therefore, my 
man’s sense of humor is of a 


sense of 


average 


very primitive order, and when I ap- 
proach him I am as serious as I know 
how to be. 

Personally, I like clever people and 
dislike stupid ones, but my experience of 
mankind is that a majority, if not stupid 
themselves, are at least antagonistic to 
cleverness. Wherefore my average man 
takes no pleasure in cleverness in others, 
and I, therefore, make no attempt to ap- 
pear to him to be clever. It is no doubt 
well that I do not, for true cleverness is 
a rare quality. 


THE GLIB PERSON IS SUSPECT 


HAVE always admired in others the 
ability to talk easily and well. But 


I observed that most men are inclined | 
to be suspicious of what they call a 
“smooth talker.” At this stage of my 


career, Which was shortly after I began 
to try to sell merchandise, I ran across 
an Englishman who wasa very successful 
life assurance solicitor. He had the ap- 
pearance and manner of a villain from a 
Drury Lane melodrama and the halting 
speech of an American musical-comedy 
Englishman. But in spite of this, he sold 
huge quantities of life assurance, and I 
observed that his sketchy way of pre- 
senting his subject seemed to kindle the 
interest of the people he approached, and, 
instead of escaping through the gaps in 


his arguments, his auditors were more 
likely to build up these gaps by their 


own questions and the exercise of their 
own imaginations, until they had com 
pletely ensnared themselves. As a result 
of my study of this man’s methods I 
adopted taciturnity in place of my pre- 
vious glibness of speech in approaching a 
potential buyer. For my previous flow- 
ing and more or less flowery sentences I 
substituted brief staccato utterances 
more or less incoherent, but capable of 
extreme emphasis and, by virtue of their 
very incompleteness, arresting the atten- 
tion and challenging the interest of the 
person addressed. 


SOUND A POSITIVE STATEMENT 


ERSONALLY, the positiveness of an- 

other’s views does not impress me; 
instead it breeds in my mind distrust of 
his sincerity or the suspicion that his 
knowledge is superficial. I try to make 
it a rule to be influenced by no one’s opin 
ion unless I know the facts or theories on 
which he bases it. But it has been my 
observation that dogmatic utterance car- 
ries weight with the average man 
that an excess of logical argument 


arouses his suspicion that you are trying 





1 would gaze round a 
man’s store in a most 
admiring way before 














introducing myself 








and | 





| 
| 
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(Accredited) 


Valparaiso University 


advantages offered. 








Different Students. 


DEPARTMENTS:—Preparatory, 
Teachers’, Kindergarten, Primary, 
Education, Manual Training, Scientific, 
Biology, Civil Engineering, Classic, 
Higher English, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Elocution and Oratory, 
Music, Fine Art, Law, Pharmacy, Medi- 
cal, Dental, Commercial, Penmanship, 
Phonographyand Typewriting, Review. 


Department of Engineering 





The Revised Course in Civil Engineer- 
ing is proving a most valuable acquisition: 
No extra charge. 


The New Music Hall 


enables the University now to accommodate 
all who wish work in music. 





Department of Law 





This Department has lately been enlarged and 
offers a most satisfactory course. 


Department of Dentistry 





On account of the clinical advantages this de- 
partment is located in Chicago, just one block 
from the Department of Medicine. 

The Department of Dentistry has been estab- 
lished for nearly a third of a century under the 
well-known name of 


Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


Dr. Truman W. Brophy, M.D., D.D.S., 
LL.D., has been Dean of the college from the 
beginning and continues to act in the same 
capacity. His name is favorably known in 
dental circles in every city the world over. 


Students enter the Department of 
Dentistry and the Department of Law 
at the beginning of the scholastic 
year only. All other Departments 
at any time. 


Address 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


CALENDAR : 
16, 1913; Second Term, 
Third Term, March 3, 1914; 
May 26, 1914. 


Dec. 9, 





HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 


Forty-first Year will open Sept. 
1913; 
Fourth Term, 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 


THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AT THE LOWEST EXPENSE 


The Institution was founded with the idea of giving to every person, 
whether nich or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough, practical edu- 
cation at an expense within his reach. That it is performing this 
mission is indicated by the numbers who avail themselves of the 








GROUP OF VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 
INCLUDING THE DEPARTMENTS OF DENTISTRY AND MEDICINE LOCATED IN CHICAGO 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was founded in 1873 with 
3 Departments, 4 Instructors and an annual enrollment of 210 
Now there are 26 Departments, 195 Instruc- 
tors and an annual enrollment of more than 5000 different students. 
The reason for this growth is in the fact that this Institution constantly increases its 
facilities, strengthens its courses of study and offers additional advantages without 


making the expense to the student any greater. The University is well equipped with 
buildings, library, laboratories and apparatus for giving instruction in the following 


Department of Medicine 





Valparaiso University owns its college 
and hospital buildings in both Val- 
paraiso and Chicago. The Chicago 
buildings are just across the street 
from the Cook County Hospital, in 
one of the greatest Medical Centers 
in the world. The Degree of Doctor 
of Medicine is conferred on all who 
complete the course. 

Two years of the work may be done in 
Valparaiso, thus greatly reducing the expenses, 
or the entire four years may be done in Chicago. 
While the expense in all the departments is 
exceedingly low, yet it is but just to say that 
the salaries of the instructors equal or exceed 
those of the best state and private universities. 
The low rates have not been made at the 
expense of a high grade of instruction, but by 
applying business principles to 


“The Cost of Living” 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at from $1.70 to 
$3.00 per week. Tuition $20 per quarter 
of twelve weeks or $65 if paid in ad- 
vance for48 weeks. If the entire tuition is 
paid in advance for the year it includes all 
the departments, excepting Medical, Dental 
and private lessons in Music. The total 
expense of board, tuition, and fur- 





nished room for the regular 

school year (thirty-six weeks) 

need not exceed $116.00, 

or for forty-eight weeks, ree 
$146.60. Canin 
Fill out and mail at- ss 
tached coupon for 


° 
FREE Catalog giving of 
full particulars or e 
write teday. Valparaiso 
University 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Please send me your illus- 
trated Catalog Free, as ad- 
vertised in Collier's Weekly, 
July 12, °13. 
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to bolster up a weak case. Therefore, FIRST 
the keynote of my approach is always Buyer—We're doing it now. 
sounded by a positive and unequivocal SALESMAN—I guess I don’t make clear 
statement to you the kind of saw I mean. 
The foregoing will give you an idea of Buyer—Well, what kind do you mean? 


some of the things I subtracted from my 


own estimate of myself in order to dis OR SECOND 


cover an average man. There were a BuyeR—What we've got satisfies us 
good many qualities I didn’t have to sub SALESMAN—But could your organiza 
tract from myself because I found that tion sell a high-grade saw ?—which brings 


a majority of other men also possessed the buyer back to where he was in the 
them. Vanity is one of the qualities I first place. 


did not subtract. I have never known a If a saw salesman asks the question: 
man who was not vain. Perhaps the “Have you an organization that can sell 


vainest man is the one who most thor 
oughly suppresses the usual manifesta- 
tions of vanity. 


a very high-grade saw?” and his re 
joinders to the buyer's are a polite but 
emphatie reiteration of the original 











NY FLATTERY IS DOUBLE-EDGED thought, the buyer must finally invite an 
4 p elucidation of that thought. 

) | T is a safe assumption that every man Any similar question will _ serve. 

is vain, and naturally my average man Please fix this point in your mind: You 





Throttle D : is vain. How shall we deal with his van 


haven't properly analyzed your goods, if 







closed ity when we approach him? Everyone =e > : 4 : 
t) F ‘ ? «Ever; . ‘ame § fensive, attention- 
when at DB s ' » likes flattery, but it must be most delicate a ah yi we se ‘ 7 a - cea 
hi : s AxWithout pans eprom: +. 9 oy ea ae getting question for use in your approach, 
this point * FI a8 and casual if it is not to excite suspicion. The other day I was talking to a man 
ith Pen M Oil x ¢ nee Be In other words, while your flattery may pai = ils pom Md = shirt waist ‘mane 
exaco Motor Oj ° gratify me, it also makes me question  ¢, cturers. He said, as nearly every sales- 


« ‘ ‘s) your motives. Flattery has no proper man will say: “My line is different from 
Reduces Gasoline lle 156° 31%] | tite aterm TE se ea tas tier ts m 
salesmanship it should be after you have F I ask ; ee icturer of 


iined attention and are well into your question I could ask a 

xi ed i e on and are e ito your . P 

, , ’ shir ‘aists, except to request him to 
subject. It took me a long time to learn urt wals excep ad I 


OUR throttle tells the story of gas consumption and power et pou chnikiets aitamet te falter ¢ took a6 may somaten” Pe ee 
developed—tells it truthfully and graphically. When your motor man when you first approach him, After =. prety» Rydon g 
is developing full power the throttle is not opened so wide to give I gave up word flattery, I tried to look “The prettiest Parisian patterns in ad- 
a speed of say twenty miles an hour, as when the motor is acting poorly. = rey ge a ——— p. — Bi a vance of competitors,” he replied. 
r . . . . 0 i i s store or office na mos pone ~~ . 
, suggested: “S se St 
The consumption in gasoline is not as great. admiring way before introducing myself. Then I suggested : uppose you said 


to a manufacturer: ‘Have you any trade 


I thought this was subtle enough to cre that would appreciate a pattern that is 


Texaco Motor Oil reduces gasoli i Sacreaes - Was | 
] r Oil reduces gasoline consumption by increasing power. ohn hale. a Gaede aah a 


A large manufacturer of motor cars (name on request) conducted several aftermath of suspicion, but I could never ” ae 2 ag be ggg a bees rv 
tests among lubricants competitive with Texaco Motor Oil. The oil trace any good results to the practice te sw, Mw say to that?” 
that these tests proved to be the dest was twice tested against Texaco with and finally abandoned it after a rather “Why he'd say: ‘Let's see it,’” was the 


disconcerting experience with an old Ger- 


, . et a answer. 
man, who attributed my scrutiny of his 


the following results in favor of the latter: 
“Isn’t that what you’d want him to 





' ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Test No. | Test No. 2 place to an intent to appraise his stock av?” I inauired 
*. * . . . . . s : ™ . “ . 
Decrease in Gasoline consumption per Reduction in gasoline consumption of merchandise for Dun or Bradstreet. “Gee. I oe that’s right.” 
2 of 4 ‘ . ee, rh af i 4 ° 
8 hours run, 3.21 gals., or 31.3%. per 7 hours, 5.187 gals., or 28%. It seems that their repeated requests for It’s so simple that it sounds foolish— 
_ Decrease in lubricating oil consump- _ Reduction in lubricating oil consump a _statements had incensed him but every truth is simple in its final 
tion per 8 hours run, .313 gals., or 24%. tion per 7 hours, .375 gals., or 33%. and he surmised that they had finally 4 naiysis 
e ° ° P ° . sent as i > ars 30 ae e i ; 
Increase in miles per gallon of gaso- Reduction in gasoline consumption While tha — por en fo ak of myself. So much for vanity. Now, I have ob- 
y a | s contr . » ann sm : 
line, 5.7, or 31%. per 10 h.p. hours, .741 gals. or 28% Rat sane SP age le nen ard r _~ Army re served that my eyes can deliver a mes- 
; ‘ . ° . . > , “ i waSy order, 1e Incident con ; " £ ale P . 
Increase in miles per gallon of lubri- Reduction in lubricating oil consump vinced me that a salesman’s approach sage to my brain more quickly than my 
cating oil, 33.1 on 24%. tion per 10h. p. hours, .0537 gals., or 33%. should be unmixed with any form of flat- ears. I have observed the same af oCnem, 
: 7 I have noticed, too, that my attention can 


tery. If the flattery is strong enough to 
make an impression it is strong enough 


be focused more completely through my 


Space permits us to give here the results of only these two tests. Data with regard 
eyes than in any other way. Accordingly, 


to others will be furnished gladly on request. 


f in tl f 7 7 <¥ ; to set in motion the suspicions of your I always like to have some object to 
You get more out of your motor in the way o power and put less into it in the way | prospective customer = } - : < aye nN < "i, le , 
; tomer, even though his place before the eyes of my prospective 


of gasoline and oil when you use Texaco. suspicions do not take so absurd a form 


customer. If possible, it should be the 
nor are so frankly revealed as those of 


article you are trying to sell or some 


Texaco Motor Oil is for sale in 1 and § gallon cans at most good garages and supply 


shops. Ask for it. For interesting and informative booklet, **Maintaining a Motor the irascible old German. portion of it. If that is impossible, then 
Car,’’ address Dept. F, 2 West Street, New York City. THE KEYNOTE OF APPROACH you should have a picture, a newspaper 
, r =e clipping, or an unusual testimonial. The 

OO a ats cmeggigaa i YORK — what regard shall we have for ma time to show this object is right 

s I / NE | the average man’s vanity when we after you have cornered the buyer with 


approach him? I am ashamed to tell you your question. If you are selling a saw, 
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\ re discovered the answer to this. Wait until you have forced the buyer to 
A g00@ many years ago, a friend who ask you in effect what kind of a saw you 





knows the underworld pretty well intro are talking about. Then pull out one of 
duced me to some of its more or less the saws or a piece of steel and say: 
celebrated characters. One of them, a “There it is.” or “There’s what it’s 
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Reet. ceken $0 ta dhe tae Giller We vi send vou fu | toate tions confidence man, explained to me: “It’s made of.” The most cynical buyer can- 
’ larceny and thn - a i istake si a | { » ‘re e ‘ * . +f" . £2 s 

this commer ond GR. Eine =p Lote of money and fun. We will | all a mista ke to salve a man whe n you're not avoid a distinct feeling of interest in 

ness. Highest commissions Storia. Baap parter raver | trying to get him hooked. You want to any object that is placed in his hands— 

protection rusranterd tes a anion fra J like you don't think he’s got the even if it is merely a coffee bean. 
your tersitery now You can't LYON & HEALY brains or the coin to go through on your Give him a dramatic moment in which 
£0 wrong on this Ps : pe : } ; . 
29-46 Adams Street, Chicago proposition. Put it up to him so he'll . — te fo 

, , to examine the article you have placed in 
ee ee en atin Oe re Saree nee ae have to hook himself in order to show - 4 nm ate » « artio 
sat > me ‘3 , his hands. Then make the assertion 

that your opinion of him ain't high which you have selected as a meals of 

x4 fairly transfixing his attention. This is 

This roughly phrased fragment of phi what I have referred to as the keynote 

losophy did not make much of an im of approach. Such a speech should be as 

| pression upon me until I began to test it j,rief and emphatic as you can make it 

| iu hypothesis upon myself. Then I real- If it succeeds in its purpose, you have 


ized that wire almost certain way for an- won attention and you may pass on to 
other to gain my attention would be tO the second step of your attempted sale— 
imply the lack of some quality in me the development and enlargement of your 
which I believed myself to possess. Of auditor's interest. If it fails, you should 
course, if the implication was made in an go over the same ground again and again 
offensive form, my antagonism as well as with a variation of words but not of 
my attention would be aroused. Evi- thought or purpose, until undivided at- 
dently the implication should be very Do not 








Now ready! For rabbits, woodchucks, crows, hawks, foxes and 


geese, get this superb new Model 27 Marlin. It’s the only repeat- Sobek: Sauk qaeelh te tale & ieee ener — rowed yer potion eae be ae 

: gi ; . ‘ ; i ; 4 ake ‘ ake > r attempting to eXx- 

ing rifle in the market using the popular .25 Rim-Fire cartridge. centrate his mind upon you—if for no a ee inate Scheeaek enall SUN 

The .25 Rim-Fire cartridge is almost This new rifle is $5 Rien Fine casts 27 repeater ag gg ea bp art ‘o tok on are certain you have fixed his attention 

as well and favorably known as the .22 adapted to the .25 Rim-Fire cartridge. It has le Is a bigger or a cleverer man than 4) the identical subject in which you de 
Short. It has power enough so that it = —— Cen > renee) Var nd do a ont you seem to realise. re t nt his interest 
the modern solid-top and side ejector for rapi ——- 5 id ie al : aad ne sire to center Ss rest. 

is used very successfully on deer; so accurate firing,increased safety and convenience. ‘The proper application to salesmanship ‘ 

accurate it is extensively used in target It has take-down construction; action parts of our confidence man’s theory of ap WE ARE ALL AKIN TO THE AVERAGE MA? 

y Be removable without tools; it's easy to keep clean. proach dawned upon me at last: Ask an ‘ , 

work; and so cheap you can use it Has Ivory Bead front sight and Rocky Mountain - . > a i ae . HAVE used a good many words in dis- 

freely without counting the expense. rear sight; 8 shots at one loading. Price, with inoffensive question. Make that question cussing how you should plan your ap 

24-inch round barrel, $13.15; with octagon almost the first speech in your approach. put I have 

Unless you wish to use center-fire cartridges Special Smokeless Steel barrel, $15.00. Suppose you are selling saws. If they Proac h of the average man, bu ? 

; paging * by no means touched on all the traits 0 


and reload your shells, you will find this .25 





Rim-Fire Marlin repeater the most convenient, Send 3 stamps postage for new catalog showing are high-priced saws, ask this question the average man which should be con 
most economical and satisfactory complete line of Marlin repeaters, rifles and shotguns. the instant you can get your man to look i & of a 
rifle obtainable for medium game and target you in the eye: “Have you an organiza- ‘Sidered in planning the first ep A 
* “s - ’ . » 7 P - = > ye > » ir 
— The Martin Firearms Co. tion that can sell a very high-grade sale, However, if I wat yes aa fel- 
Ideal Hand Book tells ali about reloading saw?” There is no possible answer he method of plotting against the | You 
cartridges. Mailed for 6 cents in stamps. 17 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. can make which will put you on the de- low, I have accomplished enough. ne 
, probably know him as well as I do, 








fensive until he yields you his attention 
and invites you to talk, which is what 





he is as much like you as he is like me. 








eppear in an early number. 


question 


| T you are there for. Let us construct some . cin all 
DATEN- otece | F R E E O I L answers a buyer might make to such a The second part of Mr. Maxwell’s article will 

















Inventors: Send * cts. postage for books that Generous sample 3-in-One for your sewing machine; oils per- 

give inside Fogts Vital to Your Interests | fectly; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; free 

R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, eee Es Washington, D. C. | from acid. Write Three-in-One OilCo., 42ANH.Bdwy.,N.Y. 
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The Hungry Girl 


Concluded fre 


Street?” I 
and 


“We are going to Andover 
asked when at last he entered 
apologetically beside me 


sat 


lodges.” 


“Yes, sir. Where my kmmy 
“Oh-h! Lodges there, does she? And 


—and who is she?” 
“Miss Mayhew, sir. 
Bury’s, the fishmonger, in the High Street, 
‘I'm a salesman there, sir. We was to 
Money saved 


Bookkeeper at 


sir. | 
have been married in June. 


up and everything. And now—oh!” And 
again he began to cry, though always 
with the same apologetic air. 

“Tell me,” I said when he had recoy 
ered some of his self-control, “is there 
no hope at all?” 

“None at all, the doctor says, sir. He's 


the best in London, sir. I fetched him in 


myself.” This with a faint wintry gleam 


of pride. “And he says there isn’t a 
shadow. It’s her lungs, sir. They was 
always bad. And she caught cold. She 
is the dearest, best girl—and now—oh 
what shall I do? What shall I do?” 
The poor little man actually sobbed 
on my shoulder, from which, in common 
humanity, I could not repulse him, so 
that, between his tears and my some 
what awkward efforts to comfort him, 


the explanation was still to come when 


we at last reached Andover Street. 

An extremely smart motor was wait 
ing outside the well-remembered door, 
with an admiring bodyguard of street 


Once more the little man’s face 
shadow of pride. “It’s the 
he explained, “Sir James 
Best doctor in London, they 
He will be with her now, sir.” 


urchins. 
took on the 
doctor, sir,” 
Pakenham 
do say, sir. 


HE door was opened to us by a duly 
sniveling landlady, and while we 
waited for the doctor’s descent we sat upon 
a red plush sofa in the front parlor, and 
the little man made clear the mystery. 
I omit the innumerable wherewith 
he punctuated his discourse. His Emmy, 
it seemed, had always wonder 
fully clever girl. Even at school she had 
passed I know not how many standards 
whatever they may be—and carried 
off innumerable prizes. Reading too—she 
was always reading—and even writing. 
It was her hope some day, when they 
were married, to Bury’s and live 
in the country, could write 
books, and he know what 
he would do now. of course, to one 
of her mind, was dull 
there wasn’t mistake about that; it 
dull, especially compared to what 
you read of in books. It was dull enough 
for him, who was only a plain man: 
what must it have been to her who was 
that clever you wouldn’t hardly believe, 
and always thinking out the most won 
derful stories—quite as good as them in 


“sirs” 


been a 


leave 
where she 
oh, he didn’t 
And, 
life in Bury’s 
no 
war 


the books, if not better? 

And so—he hadn’t known nothing of 
it until after she was took so bad: he 
didn’t understand how it was himself 
quite, but one day, about six weeks ago, 
she told him how a gentleman, who had 
come into Bury’s by chance to buy two 
pounds of the best cut of salmon, had 
fallen in love with her and wanted her 
tv elope with him, although he had a 
Wife already in Russia. Emmy refused 
his perfidious offers as a pure young 
English girl should, although he had 
promised to cover her from head to foot 
With diamonds and rubies, and give her 


4 great palace to live in on the banks of 


Some river, and get his wife sent to 
Siberia, where she wouldn’t ever trouble 
them any more. But although such vi 
cious luxury had no charms for stead 
fast Emmy the wicked nobleman had, or 
he had magnetie power, which came to 


the same thing. 


THEN he was with her she felt she 
couldn’t do nothing but what he told 

her to do, like as it might be a bird with 
a snake, what you read about in 
of the books. So in the end she appealed 


some 


to her betrothed—-whose name, by the 
way, Was Simms, Jem Simms, telling 
him that the prince had arranged to 
elope with her on a certain night, and 
that if he—Jem—did not rescue her from 
the princely profligate, she would be lost 
indeed. Wise Jem engaged two friends 
to assist him, watched until the seducer 
entered, awaited the coming of the fugi- 
tives at the alley head. and shot his 
bolt—with what results I knew. 

The following morning Emmy ap- 
peared at her cash desk. explaining 
how she had escaped her persecutor at 


the eleventh hour through the interven- 
tion of an army captain of the Dragoons, 
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De Courey by name, who had rescued 
her after a single combat with the prince 
and a number of myrmidons. Poor Jem 
accepted the odious comparison meekly, 
not being a soldier himself, as he very 
properly pointed out, and offered to join 
the Territorials at once if his Emmy 
wished it. Then Emmy took cold through 


riding on the top of a bus—and oh, he 
didn’t know what he would do! 
It was not made quite clear to me 


whether I figured 
as the wicked 


in these reminiscences 
prince or the chivalrous 
captain, and before I could inquire more 
closely the doctor came down, and from 
the first glimpse of his face I could see 
that Emmy would not be troubled much 
longer with the reconciliation of incon 
sistencies, 


A HOSPITAL nurse was with her when 
I was taken to her room. She whis 
pered to me not to excite her by talking. 
I am ashamed to say that I felt rather 
relieved, for I had no notion what to 
to her. She had a curiously bright 
color on her cheeks, and to my unin 
structed looked better, she un 
doubtedly looked prettier, than when I 
first saw her. Her face brightened when 
IT approached the bed, and as I bent down 
toward her she whispered so low that I 
could searcely catch the words: “You do 
understand? And you forgive me? 
Wouldn’t have done it—only for your 
face—in the tea shop.” 

I told her, that I understood per- 
fectly, and that there was nothing what- 
ever to forgive, and I pressed her thin 
hand gently as I said it. 

“T am so glad,” she whispered. “It 
it—was the happiest time I ever had.” 

She was clinging to my hand, and from 


Siy 


eye as 


do 


yes, 


some sudden conviction that it would 
please her—for IT am the last person in 
the world to give way to absurd senti 
mentalitv—I bent forward and _ kissed 
her forehead. She gave a happy little 
smile, as a child might, and let her head 


fall back on the 
I heard afterward 
an hour later. 

As I tiptoed my way to the front 
door, Mr. Simms followed me, blubber 
ing. “I—I am glad you kissed her, sir,” 
he said. “It—it was very good of you, 
sir. She'll die the happier for it.” 

I looked at him in natural surprise. 
“You sir, after she was took 
bad, she told me she always had hopes 
that perhaps you would come back some 

day and 

“Come hack?” 

“Yes, sir. Oh, I know, 
equal, as you might say. 


pillows with closed eyes. 


that she died about 


see, So 


I was never her 
I knew that 


as well as she did. And now she won't 
never And he relapsed again into 
tears. 

“You mustn’t think it was lies, sir,” 
he explained eagerly as he opened the 
front door to let me out. “Not that 
she meant it for lies. Only—I don’t 
know, sir—it was something different 
to Bury’s, and, you do understand, sir. 
That was what she was most anxious 
about, most of all.” 

HAVE never been able to decide 

whether it was in bad taste or not, 
but I felt that she should not be robbed 
of her little share of romantic mystery, 


posthumous though it were. Mr. Simms 
stoutly refused to let me bear any part 
of the funeral expenses, paying them, I 
believe, out of the money they had saved 


up for housekeeping. It was considered 
a very fine funeral indeed, I am told, 
and was for long the talk of Andover 


Street. Along with Mr. Simms, and a lit 
tie dried-up aunt from Walthamstow, who 
was the girl's only known relation, I at 
tended as mourner. On the hearse were a 
number of wreaths, among them my own 
offering, a huge cross of white violets from 
the Count and Countess Valda Tirnovski, 
and another from Captain Algernon de 
Courecy of the Dragoon Guards. I felt 
somehow that the child would have liked 
it. and understood Mr. Simms was of the 
same opinion. He told me some time 
later that Andover Street had settled 
to its own satisfaction that she was a 
daughter of the Czar of Russia, who 
had been kidnaped by nihilists in early 
youth, and only discovered by the faith 
ful Count Tirnovski at the thirteenth 
hour. “She would have loved to hear 
all they say,” Mr. Simms told me, “she 
would have fair loved it.” 
su I am not 
whether it 


, and on such good authority, 
myself 
ho. 


trouble 
sood taste or 


disposed to 
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and obtain that exquisite cleanliness which comes only from a 
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15 Delightful Shampoos for 50c 


| To be self-sure that your hair has that rich, well-groomed appear- 
Q has that silky 
=) lustre found in young, healthy hair—is a pleasure always certain following 


a cup of hot water and your 
cleanser, 
After 


ever 


Trial Offer: For your name and address and a 2-cent stamp, we will send sufficient 
—_—_—_—$— 


ié at our expense, 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., 452 Kinzie St., Chicago, IIL. 


Canthrox Shampoos are given tn first-class Hairdressing Parlors. 
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Big Appetites 
Thank These Baskets 


A small piece of ice in a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket keeps lunch and 
bottles cold all day. An outdoor lunch 
from a **Hawkeye’’ doubles the pleasure 
of your motor boat or auto trip. Rids 
you of unappetizing food or drinks! 
Our Free Booklet tells all you want 
to know about outdoor lunches. 
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The University of Chicago 
HOME 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
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Ask the Men 
You See Buying 
" Edgeworth” 


Wait in the e tobacco shop 
and let them tell you 
how good it is—Or send 
for Free Sample. 


eft 






















Sliced Plug or Ready-Rubbed ' 
way you want it “* 





When you've heard how thou- 
sands upon thousands of men swear 
by Edgeworth Tobacco, you'll want 
to try it. And ¢hen you'll have a 
pleasant surprise. You'll find Edge- 
worth a// that you’ve been hoping 
for in pipe-tobacco. We would like 
you to try it at our expense, if you 


‘ GENORT 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 
Ready- Rubbed or Sliced Plug 


Smoking Tobacco 


We're so sure of Edgeworth that we 
GUARANTEE it—and will refund the 
purchase price if you are dissatisfied. 
Edgeworth READY-RUBBED in 10c 
and Sic tins, everywhere, and in hand- 
some $1.00 humidor package s. Edge 
worth Sliced Plug. 15c, 25c, We and 
$1.00. Mailed prepaid if your dealer 
has none. 

Edgeworth is the finest Burley-leaf 
the ground can yield. There's never 
a bite for the tongue, The aroma is 
inviting—the flavor delicious. 


Liberal Sample Free 


We know what it will mean to you 
to try Edgeworth, so we ask you to 
accept a few good smokes at our ex- 
pense. Write today and we will mail 
sample to you without charge, if you 
will send us your dealer’s name. 

LARUS & BROTHER CO. 

(Established 1377) 


Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated Plug 
Smoking Tobacco 


| 
3 South 21st St., RICHMOND, VA. | | 
—— a 











INVISIBLE SUSPENDER BELT 


Real Trouser Comfort for Fat Men, Thin 
Men, Short Men, Tall Men-- All Men 

_ Ko-Ko-Mo Suspender Belt fits instantly and securely 
inside the waist band. Does away with unsightly suspen- 

ders and uncomfortable belts. It 
notcrossthe abdomen. Keeps trous- 
ers up and shirt down. A real neces- 
sity for office men, professional men, 
*n, mechanics, farmers—every 
men and boy. Great for sum 
mer wear Sold in many 
good stores or direct by 











mail from the makers. 
50 CENTS 
for lisle 


and $1 for silk belt 

Traveling Men — We 
want a number of Al 
men. Write today for 
terms and _ territory. 
Send 50c and your waist 
measurement for sam- 
ple belt and full details. 
(Send $1 if you want a 
silk belt). Your money 
back if you’re not en- 
tirely satisfied. 

KO-KO-MO BELT CO. 
Desk C, Kokomo, Ind. 
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Limited private 





ROUND 


Six mo nths leisurely travel de Luxe. 


tours leave Westbound Sept. 11; Eastbound Oct. 18, Nov. 
8, 29; Southbound Antipodes) Oct. 28. SPECIAL 
SHORT TOURS | Westbound Oct. 4; Eastbo - 
Jan. 10, 1914. Send for illustrated program No. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Complete Tours of South America, including Panama 
Canal, leave New York Nov. 29, Jan. 24. Program 26. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 




















Atlanta’s Babies 


A Subsidy Plan for Keeping Many of Them in Homes 


Instead of Putting Them in an Institution 


my Ww. Fi 


WATERS 








HE Hebrew Orphans’ Home of 
| Atlanta, Ga., was, I believe, the 
first institution of its kind to adopt 
the “orphan subsidy” plan, under which 
the community contributes to the or 
phan’s support in its own home, instead 
of in an institutional home. 
Six years ago the Hebrew 
Home applied this plan to a 
which the circumstances were slightly 
unusual. A widow with one could 
not support both with the proceeds of 
her work, and was compelled to intrust 
the boy to the care of the orphans’ home. 
A year or so later she begged that her 
son be returned to her. The board pro- 


Orphans’ 
case in 


son 


posed to her that she undertake the 
guidance and support of her son with 
the assistance of a contribution. She 
accepted, and the first orphan subsidy 
case was on record. 

Now there are twenty fatherless chil 
dren being cared for by their mothers 


in their own homes, at an average cost 
of $150 per year. The average cost in 
the institutional home is $216 per year. 

Recently in Washington the district 
grand lodge of the B'nai B'rith, which 
encouraged the foundation of the home 
and contributes to its support, adopted a 
resolution indorsing in general terms the 
new idea of leaving an orphan in the 
care of its natural guardians when that 
is possible. A majority of the B'nai 
B'rith grand lodge delegates constituted 
a majority of the general board of trus 
tees of the home; and that board met in 
Washington at about the same time. 
There are some sixty trustees, including 
a few women, representing the whole ter 
ritory of the Atlanta institution. The 


trustees expect the new method to work 
itself out gradually, but that the time 
never will come when they can dispense 


with the institution. 
Authorities estimate 
of all orphans are fatherless, 40 per cent 
motherless, and 20 per cent parentless. 
No motherless or parentless orphan yet 
has been cared for by the new subsidy 
method. The theory, however, is that 
motherless orphans can be supported as 


that 40 per cent 


the foster children of blood relatives 
or of widows whose own children are 
subsidized by the home, the father con- 


tributing something if he is able. Soon 
an effort will be made to extend the 
method to other classes of orphans. Only 


one failure has been recorded among the 
twenty subsidized. 
The proportionate cost is less for two 


cases so far 


children than for one, and less for three 
than for two. The subsidy is decreased 
as the earning power of a family grows. 


In a family of six, for instance, subsidy 
was paid upon three, two being wage 
earners. The third of the elders gradu 
ated from a business college later and 


secured employment, whereupon the sub 
sidy was reduced. A year later it was 
reduced again, the workers having been 
“raised.” A third reduction was made 
after that. It is expected that soon the 
family will be independent of subsidy. 

Had the old plan been pursued, that 
family would have been broken up imme 
diately, and the instiution would have 
been charged with the care of the minors 
until they reached twenty-one years of 
age. Under this, care ceases when de 
pendence ceases. 

The children call each month at Super 
intendent Sonn’s office for their 
or, in the out-of-town cases, at 
tees’ office. The officials keep in touch 
with them, though not 
as to mark them as objects of a charity. 


checks 
the trus 


so conspicuously 


Their call is returned at home. 
HELP THEM TO HELP THEMSELVES 
HE property of the Atlanta Hebrew 
Orphans’ Home represents a non- 


revenue-bearing investment of approxi 
mately $100,000. Last year over $20,000 
was spent upon its maintenance. There 
are about 100 children in it. In 
trast with the orphan subsidy method, 
the old plan shows poor economy. The 
overhead expense of the institutional 
home is too great. 

One argument 
the institutional 
jority of cases it 
ate lot of the orphans in the 
food and clothing and housing. 

“But it is better not to do 
those who are directing the new 
“It is equivalent to creating an artificial 
condition. The better plan is to help 
the orphans to improve their own lot.” 


con 


remains in behalf of 
home: that in the ma 
improves the immedi 
matter of 


that.” say 
method, 
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Walla Tenaka—Creek 


Continued from page 17 


base” and saw why the 
Walla Tenaka stood as 
taken his place, though 
been blindfolded nor 


toward “first 
man had moved 
though he had 
he hadn't yet 


turned to face the sun. His back was 
toward the clerk, and the guards with 
the rifles were stepping away. Of 
course, if the poor devil was going to 
stand that way—the clerk wondered 
whether or not he ought to move 
away. ... He walked over beside the 
other man. 


wasn't a 
percepti 


perhaps it 
lapse of a 


After a minute 
winute—call it the 


ble time—the two Indians left with the 
condemned man, faced him round to the 
east, tied a red handkerchief over his 


and tied his hands behind him with 


eyes, 
another. Standing again beside the 
silent, dark man, the clerk saw that 


their position gave them a_ half-profile 
view of Walla Tenaka, standing straight 


izgainst the clear sunlight to be shot. 

The clerk's eyes couldn't focus on more 
than one man at a time that morning 
now he was watching Walla Tenaka. He 
saw that the condemned man 
alone, but he didn’t look at the Indians 
with the guns until his neighbor broke 
out with a sort of a frightened grunt as 
he turned his head toward the sun. 


stood 


at last, clearing the hori- 
whirly 


HERE it was, 

zon! It was red and liquid 
and jumpy inside like a pan of water 
that’s just come to a boil, only red. The 
clerk’s neighbor—by now the clerk was 
sure he was not a negro—turned back 
to watch the “Lord High Executioner,” 
who had bound Walla Tenaka’s hands, 
raise his hand for a signal. The clerk 
didn’t see it. His eyes would not come 


away from the sun. But he heard the 
shots—not quite together, but more like 
three men firing off both barrels of a 


double-barreled shotgun. He saw the 


Indian crumple and come down in a 
heap. He saw the smoke from the six 
rifles. The spell was off then, and every 
thing was clear to the young, white 
faced clerk. There was a minute’s wait 
among the eight officers who had man- 
aged the affair, and then they went back 


to the council house for coffee. 


N° movement occurred to draw the at 
tention of the watchers for a little 
while; then, in the sweet calm of the 
new June day, there came out of that 
old council house an Indian woman, a 
young Indian girl fourteen years old, 
perhaps, and two Indian policemen with 
out their guns. They walked in 


| 


that | 


order to where Walla Tenaka’s body lay, | 
and then the clerk saw, for the first 
time, that the Indian woman carried a 
baby. She passed it over to the little 


girl, and helped to lift up the dead man. 


(juietly, effectively, she did her part; 
there was no outcry. 

Suddenly into the clerk’s mind came 
the realization of who the woman was: 


he turned to the Indian at his elbow to 


verify his 


ZUeSS. 


“Who is that woman?” he questioned 
huskily. 
“Him, Walla Tenaka’s woman,” was 


the answer from the who did not 


turn his head. 


man, 


Behind the two men and the wife of 
Walla Tenaka (carrying that awkward 
thing that had been a middle-aged | 
Creek Indian) trudged the young girl 
silent, making no sign of grief. Across | 
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face, that 


her shoulder, its little brown 
seemed to looking solemnly 
into the rollicking sun, lay Walla Ten 
aka’s baby. All the desolation of strick 
en women, and all the pity of the tender 
hearted for stricken children, flooded the 
eoul of the white-faced young man who 
Though the woman and the 
stolidly, the young man 
ewaved as he gripped the fence. 

“How old is that baby?" The clerk’s 
voice came thickly, with effort. This 
time the Indian looked round before he 


ve all eves, 


watched. 
girl marched 


answered, 
“Him, she’s four days old.” 
And the clerk broke out, his voice now 


a high nevie of hysterical protest: “By 


God, it’s no wonder Walla Tenaka stayed 


out in the hills two weeks longer than 
they told him he could!” 
One of the stragglers called a guard 


to come and revive the young clerk when 
he fainted; they took him into the coun 


ci! house and gave him strong coffee. 
ATE in the afternoon of the next da) 
4 the boy who helped him in the dry 
goods store showed the clerk the tiny para 
viaph in the morning “Star.” But there 
was nothing he could say—it was all so 
incredible. The world comes to an end, 
and there are ten lines written about it! 





Sanders and 


the growth of interesting and beautiful 
plants in a conservatory. Farther on, 
past the new, massive, modern, comfort 
able cell house, which has just been built 
by the labor of the convicts—and the 
warden—is tbe playground where the 
prison-league teams play baseball on 
Saturdays and holidays. Men deprived 
of freedom must work off their ani 


mal spirits: the most terrible of all 


prison problems is that created by a 
God-given instinct which forever and 
ever in the prison cannot be fulfilled 


wholesomeness. “Athletics,” the 
warden said to me. His smile had left. 
and half a look of terror, half a 
of bulldog determination had come over 
his features. “Yes—athletics, baseball, 
basket ball. Somehow labor, no matter 
how hard, doesn’t help much. But 
sports help,” 


in its 


look 


THE FIRES IN THE MIND 


Ef said this as he opened “a door 

some weeks ago and as we stepped 
into the schoolroom where all those who 
wish can join night A Syrian 
learned the English language in that 
schoolroom, a burglar learned the his 
tory of his country, a forger learned to 
write creditable lyric 
Down in the engine room of the prison 
is a man who acquired the knowledge 
of a skilled mechanical and electrical 
engineer by painstaking study of a corre 


classes, 


verses. So on. 


spondence-school course which he had 
purchased out of his own earnings 
Some years ago a policeman had come 


to arrest him for a minor offense. In 
stead of rapping at the door, the police 
man walked in. 

There were a few words, a 
case of manslaughter, and for the young 
man a life sentence. 

“He keeps his ambition,” said I. 
in here he seeks to climb.” 

“He does climb,” said J. C. Sanders. 

The turnkey opened the wicket, the 
barred door closed behind us, the barred 
door in front opened, and we were in the 


shot, a 


“Even 


receiving office. Five prisoners were 
standing there in a group talking. They 
had been out somewhere cutting wood. 


Three glistening axes leaned against the 
wall. It was growing dark and the 
outer door, opened, showed a rectangle 
of the purple evening. The warden and 
I were alone with the five men and these 
three well-ground axes. 

Perhaps he saw my expression, for on 
the way toward the porch he laughed 
and told of an occasion last winter when 
dark came on and one of the deputies 
or assistants discovered that 125 men 
were still out and that some of them 
were cutting ice on the Mississippi—out 
of the State! But they all came back. 


The “Duchess” met us as we came 
through the dusk. 

“H called up from the farm,” said 
she. “He was cutting poles and was 


lost so that he didn’t return in time to 
catch the wagon when the rest came in. 
He wanted orders. He wanted to know 
Whether he should stay at the farm 
over night or come home.” 

“What did you tell him, dear?’ 

“Well, if he wanted to walk all three 
miles to come back, I thought it would 
be all right. I told him to come in.” 


SENSING THE EXPLANATION 


UST then, T believe, I sensed the ex 

Planation of the mystery of these men 
who never run away, who could take 
aiXes and cut their way to freedom but 
do not strike. I understood the story 
of the old yegg man who drove deputy 
Warden Sullivan to the station because 
he, as all the men, likes Sullivan. On 
the way back, the yegg found a revolver 
in the deputy’s coat on the back seat of 


the carriag and whipped up his horse 






Nae kt ated 


PRET DN TORR 


His Criminals 


Continued fi 


om page 6 


to return to the prison “out of tempta- 
tion.” I understood the story of the 
“White Cow” (call him Moriarity), the 
one man who did “beat it” when he saw 
his easy chance and went as far as 
Denver before he telegraphed the war- 
den to come after him. 


CONVICTS BUT NOT CRIMINALS 


PT°HE explanation of the mystery—the 
mystery of Sanders’s power over his 
men—the mystery of their keeping faith, 
lies in the fact that the men he picks out 
us fitted to “go outside” are convicts but 
are not criminals, That is the answer 
to the mystery. 
Sick in the mind they may have been. 
Some had chronic diseases of thought, 


some had had acute attacks. 


Salvage | 


was Sanders’s profession, and the men he | 


has under him he treats as a 


tieats patients to bring them back to 
health. Furthermore Sanders knows 


are cured, 
nearly everywhere insists on 
committing a man for a term of years. 
Sanders regards this as absurd. “As 
well commit an insane man for a term 
of years,” he would say. “Criminals 
should all be committed for an indeter- 
minate period. Those who want to get 
well and do get well should be dis 
charged. They, of all others, have had 
the worst punishment because it is the 
cured man who can see most clearly 
the scars the disease has left; it is the 
man who has been a criminal and has 
een cured who suffers the most terrible 
punishment of all—the punishment of 
his own clear thinking mind. No man 
should ever be sentenced for a term of 
years, No man could day after day, 
month after month, deceive an intelli- 
gent board as to his cure any more than 
a fever patient could deceive a doctor. 
It is wrong to keep in prison men who 
are not criminals; it is wrong to let 
those who are still criminals go.” 
Sanders may be right; I think he is. 
He may be wrong; perhaps you may be 
Right or wrong, there is no 
soft sentimentalism about him. He 
bases his reforms on man efficiency, on 
the conservation of human resource. He 
Was successful as a baseball umpire be 
cause he made decisions which seemed 
to him fair and stuck to them. He is a 
good disciplinarian to-day. 


when they 
The law 


lieve so. 


NEW FACES 

N the spring he had 
| i long contest with a stubborn pris- 
oner who refused to do any labor. “Put 
him in uniform and ‘solitary’,” said the 
warden. The prisoner succeeded in 
stirring up a newspaper flurry founded 


REALLY 


passed through 


doctor | 


on the rumor that prison cruelty was | 
driving him insane. Sanders paid as 
much attention to these newspaper at- 


tacks as he has paid in the past to all 
the cartoons and editorials and_ poli- 
tician-inspired ridicule which was once 
heaped upon him. H——, the prisoner, 
at last, a few weeks ago sent a note to 
the warden. “I will match some of my 
rainst some of your time,” it said. 
was brought to the office. He 
unconditional surrender; he 





1 ]—-—- 
made an 
was willing to work. 


“But the 
doubtfully. 
against me.” 

He had felt the pressure of community 
spirit—a rare presence in a prison. It 
had overcome his ego. For months he 
had been in solitary confinement. The 
warden looked at him with keen obsery 
ing eves. 

“I’m going in my machine out to the 
farm, in a few minutes,” said Sanders. 
“Would you like to jump up on the seat 
and go out with me?” 

H nearly fainted away. 


men will guy me,” he said 
“They are with you and 
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“A Declaration 
of Principles” 














In referring, last week, to the Convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, I told you the men who went 
to Baltimore ‘‘cared with all their hearts about this wonder- 
ful business of publicity’’. 


Read their ‘Declaration of Principles’’ and see just how they 
cared and how much they cared. This remarkable document 
was unanimously adopted by that great gathering of Commer- 
cial men. It speaks for itself. 


MEG Dom—mag. 


Manager Advertising Department. 


At the first joint Committee meeting in the history of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America, of representatives from each of the departments in adver- 
tising, viz: Advertising Agents, Agricultural Publications, Directories, General 
Advertisers, Magazines, Newspapers, Out-Door Advertising, Printing and En- 
graving, Religious Press, Retail Advertisers, Technical Publications, Trade 
Press and Specialty Advertising, the outstanding feature was the sincere and 
determined purpose of each department to work jointly for the promotion of 
efficient advertising, in harmony with all the other departments and interests 
concerned in promoting the common good of advertising, and, where abuses 
occur, to deal fearlessly for their correction, realizing that only by this united 
effort no loophole will be left through which the unfair practitioner may escape. 


To this end the Committee believes that the time has now come when 
this great body, the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, should establish 
a permanent authenticated Commission, composed of the constituent elements 
represented in the present Committee, and such other elements as may be 
added, which Commission should deal in detail with the problems existent in 
our fields. 


We recommend that each of these constituent elements, the Advertising 
Agents, Agricultural Publications, Directories, General Advertisers, Magazines, 
Newspapers, Out-Door Advertising, Printing and Engraving, Religious Press, 
Retail Advertisers, Technical Publications, Trade Press, Specialty Advertising 
and such other elements as may be added, be formed as sub-organizations of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of America and that into these departmental 
organizations be admitted as members only those who can meet the qualifica- 
tions established by the duly authorized Commission or investigating body. 


We belieye in Truth, the corner stone of all honorable and successful 
business, and we pledge ourselves each to one and one to all to make this the 
foundation of our dealings, to the end that our mutual relations may become 
still more harmonious and efficient. 


We believe in Truth, not only in the printed word, but in every phase 
of business connected with the creation, publication and dissemination of 
advertising. 


We believe there should be no double standard of morality involving 
buyer and seller of advertising or advertising material. Governmental agencies 
insist on “full weight” packages, and “full weight” circulation figures. They 
also should insist on “full weight” delivery in every commercial transaction 
involved in advertising. We believe that agents and advertisers should not 
issue copy containing manifestly exaggerated statements, slurs, or offensive 
matter of any kind, and that no such statements should be given publicity. 


We believe that the present chaotic multiplicity of methods of arriving at 
verification of circulation statements are not only confusing but inadequate, and 
that the time for radical revision of these methods and for standardization of 
statements is the present, and the opportunity for constructive work along these 
lines is given by the assemblage at this Convention for the first time, of repre- 
sentatives of all the different interests concerned in this vital matter. 


We believe in co-operation with other agencies now at work on this prob- 
lem, especially in the plan of the Central Bureau of Verification which has 
already been initiated by some of the organizations represented in this Com- 
mission, and request the Executive Committee to proceed therewith. 


We indorse the work of the National Vigilance Committee, and believe in 
the continued and persistent education of the press and public regarding fraud- 
ulent advertising, and recommend that the Commission, with the co-operation 
of the National Vigilance Committee should pass upon problems raised and 
conduct campaigns of education on these lines. We believe it to be the 
duty of every advertising interest to submit problems regarding questionable 
advertising to this Commission and to the National Vigilance Committee. 


We believe that the elimination of sharp practice on the part of both buyer and seller 
of advertising and advertising material will result from the closer relationship that is being 
established, and, that in place of minor antagonisms, will come personal co-operation to 
the increased benefit of all concerned, and the uplifting of the great and growing business 
of advertising. 


We believe in upholding the hands worthy to be upheld, and we believe that each 
and every member owes a duty to this Association of enforcing the Code of Morals based 
on Truth in Advertising, and Truth and Integrity in all the functions pertaining thereto. 
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To-day he wears a new face. “If I only could convince the men 
“That’s where you notice the most themselves!” said he. 
difference between this and other pens,” “Try diet experiments with two squads 
said a discharged prisoner with a long of prisoners,” I proposed. “Do it in the 
record. “It’s in the faces of the boys. dining room. Then give tests for strength 


You won't find the like of it in any and endurance and put up bulletins of 
prison in the country. The warden has the results. Make the men interested 





his ups and downs, and ins and outs, in their own bodies.” 

but he sure can put a new face on a “That's right—interested in their owg 

man. And he knows what a discharged bodies!” he exclaimed with enthusiasm 

prisoner is up against to steer away I prophesy that he will work out this 

from temptation. See? He tries to diet problem too. 

belp ‘im out.” “This is my game,” said he, gazing 
Sanders does. Salvage is his profes eut over the Mississippi River at the 

sion. I spoke to him about the effect of evening mists on the Illinois shore, “J 

diet on men. I suggested less meat. love it.” 


Sugar Wafers The Man and the Mother of Him 


Conclud:d from page 17 





MH generally off and down the street with “Whin J wint down to Donnybrook fe ir, 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for a the last mouthful. There I met wid another beggair,” bs 
dainty dessert confection. Whether served with “An’ here a. rag sw at — she chanted contentedly in her mellow 
P 7 anny cow!” she thought exasperatedly. rages og : 
ices, custards, fruits or beverages, they are equally | His large eyes followed her about, mak- —— eo uneasily in his chair 

: Whi - | ing her “thot flustered” that, under their See? ceeig fr tees a Se 
delightful. The sweet, aay filling of Nabisco— | baleful influence, she dropped a favorite ping a setters pee phe 
the delicate wafer shells—leave nothing to be desired. cream pitcher and broke it to smith- |, .)ing difficulties. ' 


* »? 
ereens. 


“An’ that beggair’s name was Danny,” 


Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 


ANNY helped her gather it up. 

Stooping, their heads came together 
with a smart rap. Mrs. McFee felt her 
red hair getting the better of her. She “An’ he had a wife whose name was— 


she caroled light-heartedly, with a glance 
at her son to point the personality, 


In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA:—Another dessert FESTINO:—A dessert sweet, shaped like was an independent soul, and liked to Vanny,” 

confection of enchanting an almond. A shell so fragile and tooth- | de things for herself. she continued, making up the rimes 
goodness. Alluring squares some that it melts on the tongue, disclos- “Ye'd no call to help me!” she ex lien aa ein rn a ee . 
in filled sugar-wafer form. ing a kernel of almond-flavored cream. claimed testily, then, catching sight of  jodding eieenoiele ok toh Oden” _ 


her son’s woebegone face, she burst out 
laughing. After a moment he joined her. 
They both felt better. 

“Whut ails ye, Danny?” she asked 
coaxingly. “Are yez ill?’ She went up 
to him and felt his head in quest of 
fever symptoms. Danny’s presence in the kitchen re- 

“No,” answered Danny, shamefacedly. minded her of the time when he was a 
He began to wish he hadn’t read the sclemn-eyed small boy—so like his poor 
article on “Mother’s Day,” but, having father even in those days!—sitting be 
started to do what he thought right, he side the table as she worked, following 
determined to stick it out. He was a bit her about the house, forever under her 


“There was Danny an’ Nanny, an 
Jimmy an’ Jinny, 

Biddy aw Pat, aw all the beggairs, 

Sat in a row, singin’ Fol-de-rol OLde- 
rol-ay!” 





of a bulldog in temperament. feet wherever she turned, till in despera- 

As for his mother, she began to feel tion she would butter a piece of bread ora 
downright anxious. Something was evi- cracker, and bid him go outdoors and eat it. 
dently very much amiss! It all came back to her as she busied 


Presently, her dishes finished, she herself with his favorite ginger cakes, 
came across the newspaper Danny had and popped them into the oven, siill 
| brought home with him. She put a pair emitting, as she moved about, occasional 
of spectacles astride her perky little crescendos of song. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














| 15 C nose and began to read, finding thus Spicy odors soon scented the warm 
E V e Yr yY Cc ents = ===ases a momentary surecease from anxiety kitchen. Danny sat up straight and be 





even under Danny’s fixed regard. Al- gan to take an interest. 


Makes Huge Profits is the Cost Of in one soap most the first thing that met her eye Presently the cakes were done and 


was the article on “Mother's Day.” She out of the oven. As soon as they were 










— 
» That sounds almost unbelievable . ellis - ’ | 
But it’s true—a proved fact. A so perfect that you ought to have read it through. It did not appeal to her. cool enough to handle, Mrs. McFee took 
the waa — it in daily use, It beautifies, She was nearly as undemonstrative as up two large ones, and, going over to 
. cleanses, economizes. There is no her son. When she had finished the Danny, stood looking down at him. 
Empire Candy || ; peepee i at wee — oo 
4 | waste in as paragraph = she ooked = ove! her 
Floss Machine glasses at Danny. LD memories stirred in Danny’s 


wil ture the trick ond do it every elgns He had momentarily transferred his bosom. Now was the time, if ever, 


minutes, at a fair, a race track, a circus | 9 - Z bs : . 

or anywhere # crowd collects moody gaze to his boots. He looked to voice them in a grateful word. Fora 
Many men and women eoateg inte | unhappy. long moment his large gray eyes gazed 
pendence year after year—no expense | »y . , : "TI™M,, : 
for repairs. Nine years of big money An idea came to Mrs. MecFee. She _ into her small blue ones. Then one of 























making experien I ve this your opportunity . ‘ ° 9 : : ¢ ‘ 
rose and went into the hall. Danny’s’ the blue eyes impressively eclipsed it- 
aes today, °°. Det. c. sd pean Me sale Ss Oo A Pp coat hung on the rack. self in a slow wink. 
aud ice cream cone ma bine s , a . : ‘6 ’ . rT) * Pele 
‘ 15c. a Cake for the Unscented a__——— Yes, there was a faded white carna Mother’s Day, is ut?’ she said softly, 
Stevens Mfs. & Supply Co. Faber Bld. Chicago, I. | | tion in the buttonhole! twinkling down at him with perfect com- 
prehension both of his affection and his 
| TWINKLE came into her eyes as she — efforts to express it. ‘“Mother’s Day, 1s 
am stood there a moment regarding it. ut? Sure ut’s Danny’s day, too!” 

The Sure Way to Get Pure Ice Cre Ca “Sure, that’s ut!” she said to herself She thrust a warm cake into each of 

is to make it yourself. The easiest, quickest | with an expression of great relief. his big hands. o> ; ; 
Returning to the kitchen, she bustled Danny rose to his feet with a sheepish 


and most economical way 1S with a about, getting out flour, butter, sugar, grin. He shook himself like a dog com- 


and spices, together with her cake board ing out of deep water. 


Triple Motion i 
. and bowl. She began energetically to Mrs. McFee put her hands in the small 
WHITE MOUNTAIN beat up a cake dough, singing snatchily of his back and pushed him gently 
the while an Irish song that sounded toward the door, saying as of old: 
Ice Cream Freezer like the Cork directory set to an eccen- “Run out an’ play now—loike a good 
The three motions—can revolving while dashers work in oppo- tric tune. boy!" 


site directions— reduce freezing time two-thirds, and make your 
ice cream deliciously smooth in texture. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write for free booklet, “ Frozen Dainties.” 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO, 
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Copyright, 1899, by Notman, Boston 


Power Comes From Knowledge 


An individual who does not 


Power comes from ideas set in motion. 


care to know never rises in the world. 


If you have lost all desire to learn, you are on the down-grade. 


It is only a question of time before an energetic knowledge-seeker will step ahead of you. 


Everybody Can Now Afford 


Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 





A New Popular Edition 


If you do not own the Harvard Classics now is the time 
to obtain a set of the new Popular Edition at a price that 
puts this famous library of classics within everybody’s reach. 

This new, low-priced edition contains every chapter, 
every page, every word, that is found in the expensive 
de luxe editions. 

It differs only in illustrations and bindings. 

It is printed from the same clear-cut plates that were 
used in printing the celebrated Cambridge Edition. 

The Popular Edition is well-made, handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound, and is worthy of a place in any library. 


This Edition is Dr. Eliot’s Own Idea 


In publishing this edition of the Harvard Classics we 
are carrying out Dr. Eliot’s idea of the place this library 
should permanently hold as an educational influence. 

He intended the Harvard Classics for the millions of 
men and women who are busy doing the nation’s work— 
professional men, office men, farmers, salesmen, mechanics 
—for readers who have no time to read a roomful of 
books to gain a clear perspective of the world’s thought 
and achievement. 





“The World’s Civilization on a Bookshelf” 


That is a sweeping statement—‘‘the world’s civiliza- 
tion on a bookshelf’ ’—to be used in describing a set of books. 
It is not our own phrase. One of the readers of the 
Harvard Classics used it in w riting to us about the set. 

But sweeping as it is, it is true 4n the sense in which 
he used it. 

Every powerful idea that has ever moved the human 
mind is to be found in these volumes. 

It is a collection of books that has no parallel in 
the history of literature, because it is the product of a 
plan to present, in the limits of a single bookshelf, 
series of volumes which would show the complete 
velopment of the human intellect. 

It is not merely a collection of great books, printed 
in uniform binding, without coherence or system. 


P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books 
New York 


Every part of the library bears a relation to every 
other part. 

Every book, play, poem or article in the set / 
plete in itse/f. \t contains no unsatisfactory, chopped 
up extracts. 

You may read here in one volume, Darwin’s epoch- 
making theory of evolution, told in his own words. 
Then, here are the finest examples of the Greek 
comedies, full of the genuine humor of a people dead 
two thousand years. Next, the Arabian Nights, that 
eternal collection of never-old tales——and there are the 
subtle ideas of Descartes, the father of logic—the essays 
of Montaigne —the best books of the Bible, the Koran, 
and the Sayings of Confucius—Adam Smith’s famous 
‘««Wealth of Nations,’’ the foundation of the science of 


political economy — and there is Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Milton, Burns the life-stories of the intellectual leaders 
of the human race, and 

The table of contents alone would fill several pages. 
The best way to learn all about the set is to write now 
for our 

32-Page Booklet—Sent Free 

This booklet describes the Harvard Classics, and gives 
Dr. Eliot’s own official statement of the plan of the 
work, It is a beautifully printed little booklet, and is well 
worth reading. 

The coupon printed as a part of this advertise- 
ment is for your convenience. Just fill it out, and 
mail it to us, and we will send the 32-page booklet 












Re _ - 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 
416 W. 13th St., New York 
Please send to me by mail, free of charge 
and without obligation of any sort on my 


part, 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 


Name 


by the next mail, 
W. 7-12-13 





32-page booklet describing Dr. 
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These are the two 
most popular 
anti-skid 


tires 





NOBBY « CHAIN! | 
|TREAO foe 


In every season—for every kind of 
service—the famous “Nobby Tread” 
and “Chain Tread” are acknowledged 
to be the most effective automobile 
tires ever manufactured. 


Insist upon them. Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 
Manufactured by the 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 





























